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PREFACE 


HE present little volume grew out of a series of 

articles written for the, Christian Standard on an 
evangelistic tour to Australia in 1923. It was never in- 
tended that they should be more than informal letters 
concerning the lands which lie far down under the equa- 
tor. Special consideration was to be given to the re- 
ligious side of the experience; mere description for 
description’s sake was of secondary moment. When 
Mr. Willard Mohorter, of The Standard Publishing 
Company, insisted that the articles be revamped and 
arranged for publication in a little book of travel, the 
main consideration, other than my high personal regard 
for him, in my consenting to the plan, was that the 
record of accomplishment which the following work 
details might be of inspiration in advancing the cause 
of evangelism. That this is the only hope for the church 
and the world, I am certain. That frequently the best 
and most powerful way to inspire is to tell of things 
done, I am assured. Learned disquisitions upon mighty 
principles have their place—a great place—but nothing 
is so potent in stirring the resolution of men to do big- 
ger and better things for the Lord as a record of those 
same things splendidly done elsewhere. In the hope that 
this story of gloriously successful accomplishment in our 
sister land of the south may cheer some faint-hearted 
soldier who drops in the line of battle to try it again; 


in the hope that what has been done in other lands may 
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be an urge to some in our own to try what they have 
long felt to be the impossible—the present very in- 
complete and confessedly fragmentary record is sent 
forth. 

Our affection for the Australian brethren is so deep 
that we have also felt that something of a permanent 
nature ought to be left for others to read; something to 
which, also, those who with us enjoyed the wondrous 
days of soul-winning may in the future advert when 
old age creeps on and memory is dimmed by the burden 
of the years. : 

I must express in these pages my appreciation of 
the men whose untiring efforts made the journey to 
fair Australia possible. Prof. Harold E. Knott, of the 
Eugene Bible University, for nine years professor in 
the College of the Bible in Melbourne, was the prime 
mover of the whole enterprise on this side of the ocean. 
Upon him devolved the burden of the considerable 
correspondence necessary before the dream trip be- 
came an actuality. To him I wish thus to express my 
thanks for his part in making the wonderful trip pos- 
sible. To two brethren whose kindness in under- 
writing the campaign—Bro. Rowland Morris, who has 
graciously written the introduction to this little volume, 
and Bro. R. Campbell Edwards, of Melbourne—our 
gratitude is due. Without them the whole plan would 
have fallen through. To them the whole Australian 
brotherhood owes a vote of thanks for whatever has 
been accomplished. JESSE R. KELLEMS. 

EuGENE, Ore., Nov. 10, 1924. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE year 1923 will be somewhat memorable in the 

history of the Australian Churches of Christ by 
reason of the visit of the Kellems-Richards mission 
party. It gave to the brotherhood the unique distine- 
tion of having carried out the largest and most suc- 
cessful evangelistic mission ever held in Australia by 
any individual religious organization. 

The first great mission was held in Melbourne, the 
capital of Victoria. When it was suggested that the 
largest auditorium in that city should be secured for 
the purpose, it was feared by many that we were allow- 
ing our faith and expectation to run riot, and that 
it would be impossible to fill the place. The mission 
had barely got under way before it became obvious 
to all that it would be inadequate to accommodate the 
people. The party just took the city by storm. 

Similar results characterized the mission in the city 
of Adelaide, the capital of South Australia, where the 
Exhibition Building, the largest in the city, was secured. 

It was a thrilling and inspiring scene to gaze upon 
the great concourse of people, packed into every avail- 
able space, moving in concert like the waters of the 
mighty deep under the masterly leadership of Brother 
Richards, whose contagious smile and captivating man- 
ner constrained the most sluggish, songless soul to join 
in the singing of the songs of Zion, then the rapt 
attention as Brother Kellems took charge of the meet- 


ing. Night after night his vast audience was held 
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under the spell of his magnetic personality and his 
wonderful presentation of the old Jerusalem gospel. 
The numbers that responded to his invitation to confess 
that Name which is above every name, was the most 
eloquent testimony of the power of the uplifted Christ 
to draw men and women, 

To regard the number of confessions, large as they 
were, as the full measure of success, would be to lose 
sight of some of the most important and lasting benefits 
derived from the mission, such as the spiritual stimulus 
received by the churches, the publicity to our distine- 
tive plea and the appreciated status it gave to our 
position in the community. I question if ever the posi- 
sition of the churches of Christ had been presented 
before the public of Australia in clearer, more chaste 
or more convincing terms as presented by Brother 
Kellems during the mission. 

One could not help being impressed with his insist- 
ence upon doctrinal truths as a foundation of Christian 
faith. Like the apostle Paul,, he made it very clear 
that ‘‘other foundation could no man lay than that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’? This was the distin- 
euishing feature of his messages, and, I believe, the 
secret of his phenomenal success as a soul-winner. 

The visit to Australia of such worthy representa- 
tives of the American brotherhood has proved very 
beneficial in bringing the brethren in the respective 
hemispheres into a closer relationship, fraught with 
mutual advantages, and giving a deeper and richer 
meaning to those words so expressive of our union in 
Christ: ‘‘Blessed be the tie that binds our hearts in 
Christian love. The fellowship of kindred minds is like 
to that above.’’ WiuurAm Morrow. 


I. 


OVER SOUTHERN SEAS 


OME time ago I deterntined to write a. series of 

articles dealing with the adventures of an evan- 
gelistic party (of which I have the honor to be a 
humble member) on a tour to the antipodes. What 
to call those articles? This, indeed, was a question. 
A very animated discussion of this somewhat per- 
plexing problem was carried on the other morning at 
the breakfast table. Several seemingly appropriate 
titles were solemnly advanced by various members of 
the party. Bro. Richards was of the opinion that ‘‘Sky 
Pilots Afloat’? would about tell the story, while 
Mrs. Kellems, who is best acquainted with the atti- 
tudes of the masculine members of our party, declared 
that it would be far more appropriate if we called 
them ‘‘Windjammers Abroad.’’ A letter from a New 
Zealand brother has, however, decided the question. 
He expressed the ardent hope that the trip to the 
Southland ‘‘would inaugurate a series of Pentecosts 
under the Southern Cross.’’ And so the name shal] 
be one which we fondly hope will truly be the ful- 
fillment of that hope—‘‘Pentecosts Under the South- 
ern Cross.”’ 

On a cold, gray, soggy, North-Pacific-coast day 
(and it was June 1) we boarded the Royal Mail 
steamer ‘‘Niagara,’’ for the twenty-seven-day jour- 


ney over the southern seas. There is always a lot of 
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fun on sailing-day. No matter how often one has 
boarded a ship, there is ever the same excitement— 
the fast-beating heart, the enthusiasm of getting 
settled in the new home. And then, after you have 
scurried about hunting the purser or securing your 
table reservations and deck chairs, you take a casual 
turn around the deck and have a look at those who 
sail with you. And what an experience as the great 
ship leaves the security and calm of the protecting 
hills and steams out into the open sea. The merry 
laughter and excited conversation cease, and many of 
those who walked so proudly around the spacious 
decks drift one by one to the lounge or fade away 
into their cabins below. For some time sadness broods 
over the ship, and to many the world seems to be 
madly cavorting through space. After all, there is 
but one sure cure for mal de mer, and that is to stay 
on the shore. In the words of a much-disillusioned pas- 
senger friend, ‘‘there was but one man in history 
who really had a right to go to sea, and that one 
was Noah.’’ 

Seven happy days, gray and cold at first, with now 
and then a gust of wind and a spray of rain, days 
somewhat stiff because of the gradual process of get- 
ting acquainted, and then one glorious morning out 
of a dreamy, turquoise sea frowned the mighty hills of 
Alohaland. Never shall I forget that morning. Over 
Oahu’s stern ramparts hung bank upon bank of low, ~ 
black, threatening clouds. And only over the island, 
for nowhere on the sea was one other to be seen. 
Suddenly, as we with land-hungry vision gazed eagerly 
upon the beautiful white city nestling on the edge 
of the hills and under the black draperies of heaven, 
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on the topmost cloud a faint blush of rose appeared. 
Just on the tip it was, and then deepening in color 
it quickly spread downward and outward until the 
whole black mass was transfigured and flamed red 
and gold in the rays of the master painter as he reared 
his mighty form from out of the sleeping ocean. 
On the dock we were to receive a real Honolulu wel- 
come, for no sooner had the’ship come to her resting- 
place than there appeared the smiling faces of Brother 
Jones, minister of our First Church; Chris, Benny, an 
old college-mate who is building up a great work in 
one of the city’s best residential sections, and C. W. 
Hopper, who, with his good wife, for so many years 
has been the very backbone of New Testament Chris- 
tianity in the paradise of the Pacific. We were quickly 
loaded into Brother Harper’s big touring-car, and for 
several hours treated to the greatest ride we have ever 
experienced. 

Who can describe the glories of Hawaii? I have 
heard many attempts, but how insipid all of them have 
been. The acres of flowers, yes, the miles of them, 
white and scarlet and blue; now a whole tree of yel- 
low—well named a shower of gold—infinite in va- 
riety, innumerable and amazing in tints and shades. Now 
and then on the world-famous trip to the Pali, which 
towers twelve hundred feet above the city, stretches of 
blue ocean gleam upon the delighted eyes. And what 
a blue—a deep, gorgeous, warm, inviting blue foaming 
into white on the coral reef a half-mile from the shore, 
and inside the reef green and opalescent. One may 
pile up adjectives hour after hour until he has ex- 
hausted them all, and then, in disappointment, feel that 
his attempt, like all others, is pale and foolish. There 
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is but one way—see America first—and when you are 
doing it, remember that Hawaii is America, for I con- 
fess that I, too, entered into the patriotic pride which 
ghone from the happy eyes of a gracious Americanized 
Australian lady as she looked upon the heavenly beau- 
ties of this pearl of the ocean and hummed the old 
tune, ‘‘This part of the world belongs to us.’’ For 
Hawaii is ours—‘‘ American to the last movie show’’— 
and Honolulu is a Southern California city set down in 
a bewildering riot of gorgeous bloom, bathed in an 
ocean of perpetual sunshine, and surrounded by a 
warm, laughing sea. After the ride, which included a 
visit to the Aquarium, where our astonished eyes be- 
held fish of every possible hue and shape, we visited 
the First Church. <A beautiful bungalow type, with 
the most entrancing baptistery in the nation, with class- 
rooms and all other equipment which a modern church 
needs, is the best description which can be given in 
a short article. The building reminds one of the old 
Spanish style of architecture, for it is in the form of 
a square surrounding a patio or court. After our visit 
to the church we were graciously entertained at lunch 
in the beautiful home of Brother and Sister Hopper. 
All manner of Hawaiian dishes were served while we 
discussed with animation the problems of the brother- 
hood. It was a joy which we shall never forget 
to know these good people who so earnestly believe 
the gospel as it is revealed in the New Testament, 
and who, through so many years, have worked and 
sacrificed that New Testament Christianity should be 
established in this loveliest island in the broad Pacific. 
An earnest invitation was extended us to return to 
Honolulu and lead the churches of Christ in a New 


(Upper) Oahu’s frowning, ramparts. (Oval) A study in black and 
white, Fiji. (Lower) The traveler palm, Suva 
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Testament evangelistic meeting. God willing, we shall 
accept the invitation, for there is no field in the world 
where it is more necessary that Christ should be known 
than in sunny, pleasure-loving Hawaii. 

At three in the afternoon the hoarse, belligerent bel- 
low of the ‘‘Niagara’s’’ siren summoned us once more 
to our cabins, and, regretfully saying good-by to the 
dear friends who had given us a day which will ever 
remain green in memory’s halls, we steamed out through 
the swarms of brown, yelling, Hawaiian diving-boys, 
past the foaming reef straight south into the tropical 
ocean. Eight more happy days. The warm clothes 
begin to disappear and the white ones to take their 
places. Gradually the days became warmer, the skies 
clear and the sea smooth as glass. Deck sports during 
the day, and concerts and sings in the evenings, make 
the hours fly.. A mock trial was indulged in the other 
night with Brother Richards (John Bull, of Texas) as 
the defendant, and the writer as the prosecuting at- 
torney. The charge was ‘‘breach of promise,’’ and 
the case provided your humble servant with a royal 
‘chance to say publicly some of the things which he has 
long desired to say. We are happy to state that the 
prosecution won the case and secured from the vil- 
lainous John Bull £50,000. 

' T have never longed so much before to be a painter. 
If one could but put on canvas the wonders of a 
tropical sunset. Night after night we have~ stood 
silently along the rail looking out into the vast west, 
transfixed with wonder at the marvels of cloud and 
sea as the great round orb blazed for a moment a path 
of shining gold over the warm, radiant waters, and 
then plunged suddenly into the ocean, kissing the 
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fleecy clouds into yellow and rose. For a moment, in a 
rolling mirror of turquoise and emerald, the sky is re- 
flected, and then it turns to violet and mauve as the 
night rushes on, and one by one stars and constellations, 
new to northern eyes, glitter in a vast ebon, upturned 
bowl so close to the ship that one can almost reach out 
his hand and bring them down. But were one a 
painter and could he place upon the canvas these gor- 
geous sunsets, these equatorial nights just as they are, 
to uninitiated eyes they would appear so extravagant 
that they would be received with incredulity and de- 
rision. 

Hight more days, sunny days, and starry nights, 
a time of rest and the luxury of relaxation, and then 
Suva, Fiji, rises out of the ocean. The line has been 
crossed (and we took a photograph of it so that we 
may be able to show the friends. back home), and we 
are now in the southern hemisphere. Long will we re- 
member Suva’s harbor. To the east in the faint morn- 
ing light seven jagged peaks reared their mighty heads 
into thin clouds blushing with morning rose. A mile 
away moaned the reef, foaming white with the in- 
coming tide. To the west of us, on a ridge of lovely, 
green hills projecting into the sea like a flattening 
thumb, lay the most interesting little city on the whole 
seven-thousand-mile journey. On the dock were hun- 
dreds of gigantic Fijians with shiny black bodies, and 
oh! what heads of kinky, black hair. Most of them 
were barefooted, with no dress save a greasy sort of 
skirt cut saw-toothed at the bottom. But the glory 
of that black hair will live with me always. If I 
could but discover the secret of growing hair like that, 
I could put a copy of the Standard into every home 
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in the nation, give millions to the United Society, 
endow every Bible college in the brotherhood, and still 
have plenty to buy an occasional necktie and handker- 
chief for myself. Thousands of my fellow-sufferers 
in the homeland are enduring the humiliation of hair- 
less heads, while on these glorious islands tons of hair 
are going to waste. A brother in the faith, Bert 
Monro, of Melbourne, a dear friend of Professor and 
Mrs. Knott, of the Bible College at Eugene, Oregon, met 
us at the wharf and whirled us over a twelve-mile 
stretch to his home at Rewa. Another glorious ride 
over a smooth road built with the solidity so character- 
istic of the British, a road with 183 turns in twelve 
miles. First, up to the top of a high hill, where, to our 
enraptured and astonished gaze, there was unrolled a 
vast panorama of green hills, blue ocean and jagged 
mountains. Far below us were the yellow stacks and 
graceful lines of the ‘‘Niagara’’ so mighty and awe- 
inspiring at close view, but now floating on the purple 
waters of the harbor like a tiny toy. Then on we were 
whirled past many winding, placid rivers reflecting 
in their clear waters the graceful forms of the beautiful 
cocoanut palms, those ‘‘harps of the wind,’’ whose 
music will ever dwell with the South Sea traveler. 
In Fiji, the old is passing away and the new is rapidly 
taking its place. On the hillside were a dozen ancient 
erass huts, a little village where dwell these big, good- 
natured Fijians. The men are just like big schoolboys, 
and as one looks into their frank, happy faces, he 
wonders how their ancestors could ever have been the 
dreaded cannibals so much written about in the olden 
tales of Fiji. In the islands there are about sixty thou- 
sand Indians imported to work on the sugar planta- 
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tions. All along the road to Rewa we met them, now 
and then a little woman with the great dark eyes of 
India shining at us in friendly way from out the shawl 
which covered her head; now and then an old man 
with turban on his head, and face as solemn as could 
be, as with his gigantic walking-stick he plodded down 
the highway. On the hill to the right we saw a grass 
hut and beside it a corrugated iron garage, and from 
the door of which there peéped—yes, it was—a sure- 
enough American tin Lizzie. Tin Lizzies and grass 
huts—verily the world do move. Now and again we 
met Fijian women carrying their children on their 
backs much in the same fashion as do the women of 
Japan. We stopped two of them, and photographed 
Mrs. Kellems and Mrs. Richards with them. They 
were much pleased, and waved their hands at us as we 
sped on, talking the while in excited tones about 
the little coins which we slipped into their willing 
hands. 

As we approached Rewa, to the left of us on a 
high hill appeared the majestic buildings of the Baker 
Memorial Mission of the Methodist Church. On the 
very spot where the highest and largest building stands, 
Baker, the last missionary in Fiji to be killed and 
eaten, gave his life for the cause of the blessed Mas- 
ter. It is fitting that there, where he so nobly died, a 
living monument should stand. As we passed by the 
school hundreds of Indian children, mission children 
all of them, waved at us and called to us just as a like 
group of American children would have done. One 
little, laughing, black-eyed fellow threw a rose into 
our car, calling out a greeting in perfect English as we 
acknowledged his gift. 
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I had often dreamed of Rewa long before I knew 
either its name or its existence. Lying on both banks 
of a broad, deep river, basking peacefully in the mid- 
winter sunshine, a wild profusion of native grass huts 
with a sprinkling of European buildings, each with a 
bright red roof, and high above all on three mound- 
like hills the Baker Mission, and you see it as we saw 
it that bright June day. Out in the edges of the 
town were banana plantations, and copra groves back 
of them, while here and there the tall papaya with 
its luscious, melon-like fruit, gleaming golden in the 
bushy top, lured one from the highway into the by- 
paths. Verdure, verdure everywhere; no other place 
on earth could it be so green. And this is the picture 
of Fiji which we will always carry with us: a lovely 
eroup of green islands, with its great, laughing, bushy- 
headed, black people. 

Back in Suva we visited the botanical garden, which 
is, indeed, one of the man-made beauty spots of the 
Fijian group. Wherever these practical British people 
go, they do just this sort of thing—build permanent 
houses, make commodious harbors, and elean up the 
whole place. They can take a pesthole and transform 
it into a veritable heaven. 

The ‘‘Niagara’’ was to sail at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, so we dropped down to the wharf early that 
we might have the fun of bargaining with some of the 
native folks for their beads, war-clubs, cocoanuts, mats, 
toy outrigger canoes, pieces of coral, native spears, 
and a hundred other things that one would like to 
have as remembrances from these entrancing islands. 
Mrs. Richards is of Yankee stock, so she had the time 
of her life driving some hard bargains on beads. When 
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the smoke of the battle cleared away, she had seven- 
teen strings of them. Had not the money run out, she 
doubtless would have had enough to start in busi- 
ness in a large way in the homeland. Bidding Bert 
Monro, one of God’s own gentlemen, good-by, we set 
out again in the evening, and four days later landed 
at Auckland, New Zealand. Four smooth, bright days 
save one, and that the last, and then for twenty-four 
hours we splashed and rolled in a boisterous gale. We 
met the brethren of our two Auckland churches in a 
conference at one o’clock, and dined with Brother 
Gebbie in the evening. 

We are now approaching Sydney, and we are ten 
hours late. And never will we forget the reason for 
that ten-hour delay. For twenty-six days we have had 
weather fit for the gods, and then right at the close 
of the voyage we have smashed around for twenty-four 
hours in the worst storm of the season. The wind 
began yesterday morning to blow up from the south- 
east. By noon it has increased to a steady blow, roll- 
ing up this brutish Tasman sea until we were stand- 
ing on our beams. By four in the afternoon it had 
risen to the long-drawn shriek of a hurricane, and the 
ship was wallowing in the sea lke a toy. It was impos- 
sible to remain on the lounge, for the chairs were being 
overturned, and the dishes of the afternoon tea were 
smashing and rattling around on the floor to the ac- 
companiment of nervous peals of laughter from the 
passengers, who tried to tell themselves’ and each other 
that they liked it. Well, maybe they did, but here is 
one who owns up to having affections for such things 
after they are over. By six in the evening the seas 
were smashing things up forward to such an extent 
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that the captain ordered the ship turned around to 
meet the storm. We were all shooed off the decks, for in 
performing the difficult feat of turning a great ship 
around in seas running mountain high, there is always 
danger that one or two of them may come aboard. It 
was an anxious moment as the mammoth vessel, an- 
swering the helm like an obedient child, gave two 
wild lurches, and then came to almost a dead calm 
head on up into the wind. The engines were just 
barely running, just enough, in fact, to keep her into 
the wind. The old-timers were walking around the 
decks, smiling and joking those of us to whom all this 
was something new and forbidding. All of them had 
been in storms which would make ours look like the 
proverbial thirty cents. Maybe so, but I noted that 
they all smiled more broadly when the bouncing was 
over and the wind died down enough to enable us 
once more to turn around and head for Sydney. In 
the words of an old Dutch friend of ours, this storm 
business ‘‘is a creat life if you don’t veaken!”’ 

We will be in Sydney at six this evening if the 
Tasman will let us alone; if not, we will land to- 
morrow. There is to be a reception for the Kellems- 
Richards crowd to-night at Enmore Tabernacle, if there 
is any one to receive. We are afraid we may have to 
enjoy it outside the famous Sydney harbor heads. Oh, 
well, we may land by and by, and, if we do, we will 
write some more to Standard folk about Australia 
and the Australians. 


II. 
THE ISLAND CONTINENT 


T was a cold, sunshiny, windy day as we approached 
the world-famous ‘‘Sydney heads’’ ten hours late 
after the great storm. The seas were still running high 
and the spray was flying so strong that one could not 
stand on the open deck at all. Like a low-lying cloud in 
the distance appeared the land toward which we had 
been traveling for a month. All over the ship there were 
bustle and excitement, for the long voyage was soon 
to be at an end. Every one was telling every one 
else how happy they were to have known them, and 
making promises to write which no one would ever keep. 
To our left as we swung in toward the heads 
appeared the rift in the cliff where many years ago 
the ill-fated ship ‘‘Dunbarton’’ was wrecked with the 
loss of all on board save one lone/man, who was found 
high upon the cliffs in an unconscious condition. The 
ship was six weeks out from England, and all on board 
were eager to land after the long voyage. Friends and 
loved ones were waiting in the city, the lights of 
which gleamed out with welcome to the weary voyagers. 
It was night, and the captain should have waited until 
morning, but the eagerness of the passengers tempted 
him to try for the harbor. Thinking that the rift in the 
cliffs was the entrance, he steered the ship straight 
for it. The heavy seas crashed the vessel upon the 


rocks with its hundreds of precious lives, and all were 
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lost save one. When the morning dawned, the heart- 
broken relatives and friends on the shore found noth- 
ing but broken wreckage at the foot of the cliffs. Pass- 
ing the sad spot, we suddenly swerved to the left, and 
in a moment were inside one of the most beautiful 
harbors in the wide world. All around us on the hills, 
so close that it seemed we could reach over and touch 
them, lay Sydney, the greatest city in Australasia. In 
every direction the bays and inlets of the harbor in- 
vited one to exploration. My first impression was 
one of disappointment, for, having heard so much of 
the harbor, I thought of it in the usual American way, 
in terms of size. But the harbor seems to be small 
until one thinks of its almost innumerable arms and 
bays. 

Just before the proud old ‘‘Niagara’’ turned into 
her berth we saw our first New South Wales sunset. 
Its red and golden glory will live with us always as 
above the beautiful city it lingered in its wonder 
of colors and then faded out before the onrushing 
night. 

As we drew alongside the dock we heard a great 
ery from below, ‘‘We want Brother Kellems,’’ and, as 
we waved our hands back at the waiting crowd of our 
people who had come to give us a real Australian 
welcome, there roared up to us three mighty ‘‘ Hip, hip, 
hoorays,’’ given with all the vim and enthusiasm for 
which these Australian folk are famous. After a veri- 
table onslaught of handshaking and welcoming we were 
whirled away to the City Temple, where we were to 
meet some of the brethren. Brethren Harward, the 
president of the Federal Conference, or Convention; 
T. R. Morris, from Melbourne, who had come all the 
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way from that city to welcome us, and Whelen, from 
the Chatswood Church, and also president of the New 
South Wales Conference, accompanied us, but did not 
tell us what was ahead. As we came into the dining- 
hall we were amazed to find a hundred brethren around 
the tables, who, as we entered, jumped to their feet 
and began to sing: 
“For they are jolly good fellows, 
For they are jolly good fellows, 


For they are jolly good fellows, 
And so say all of us.’?’ 


The song ended with another ‘‘Hip, hip, hooray,’’ more 
hearty, if that were possible, than the one we had heard 
at the dock. 

The sumptuous repast over, we were again whisked 
away in a motor to the Enmore Tabernacle, where 
we found a thousand people assembled, singing for 
all they were worth. And right here I want to say 
a word about this Australian singing. I thought 
we knew how to do it in America. I had heard 
singing in England and Wales, but never in my life 
had I heard real congregational singing before. I 
wish every one of our American brethren could hear 
an Australian audience sing ‘‘Oh, for a Thousand 
Tongues,’’ or ‘“‘Crown Him with Many Crowns.’’ 
Every one enters into the song. They fairly shake 
a man’s soul to the very core of it with their enthu- 
siasm and power. A welcome address by Harry Har- 
ward, the president, was followed with a few words 
by Rowland Morris. The evening was thus spent in 
a great service of welcome to the ‘‘missioners’’ (evan- 
gelists) who had come so far across the seas to bring 
the word of the Master. 


_ 
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While in the city we were most royally entertained 
in the beautiful home of Brother Rossell and his son 
and daughter. Brother Rossell is one of our most 
wealthy and consecrated men, a real leader in the cause 
for the restoration of New Testament Christianity. 

On June 9 we left Sydney for Melbourne, arriving 
there about one o’clock in the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day. The journey is one of about five hundred 
miles through the beautiful Australian hills. It was 
a strange experience to change cars about half-way 
on the trip. The gauge of the railroad in Victoria is 
different from that of New South Wales. Hence, at 
the State line, one must change trains. 

At Melbourne we were met by the entire Commit- 
tee of Management of the Melbourne Mission, and 
also a half-dozen reporters and photographers, who 
turned their batteries upon us that the city might 
know that the American missioners had arrived. For 
one week after our arrival we were entertained and 
welcomed as we have never been welcomed before. 
These Australian people have the warmest hearts—and 
the coldest church buildings—I have ever known. Let 
me advise any American who plans to come to this 
country in winter to bring his heaviest clothes and 
to prepare to wear his overeoat all the time in the 
churches, for none of the public buildings are heated. 
For the first two weeks I was.sure that I would die. I 
did not see how there was any chance for life at all, 
but I have become acclimated, and have some hope 
that I may survive. 

Owing to the inability of the committee to secure 
the building for the central mission, we were scheduled 
to conduct a two weeks’ campaign in our church at 
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The Gap, Sydney, where the “Dunbarton” was wrecked 


Prahran, where Bro. Leslie McCallum ministers. The 
mission was a great success, for there were more than 
sixty confessions of faith. Brother McCallum is one 
of our finest men in Australia. He holds the M.A. 
degree from the University of Melbourne, and is an 
all-round Christian gentleman. He is a leader of 
recognized ability among our people here. Everywhere 
we went we found the brethren preparing for the 
big meeting which was to begin in Wirth’s Olympia. 
July 22. It was to be the greatest effort of our people 
in Australasia. The Olympia seats more than five 
thousand, and there are many who are wondering 
if it will be full when the opening night comes. 
Brother Richards has been training the choir, which 
now has a membership of just about nine hundred. 
There will be room in the choir-loft for a thousand, 
and the way the whole thing is tending it will be full. 


I expect this is the logical article in which to tell 
3 
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something about this beautiful land, the Southern 
Cross. It was a tremendous shock to my patriotic 
Yankee pride, to-day, to learn that Australia is four 
hundred square miles larger than the ‘‘land of the 
free and the home of the brave.’’ In general contour 
it is very similar to our own country. There are six 
and one-half millions of people in the Commonwealth, 
of whom all are whites with the exception of about 
eighty thousand aboriginals. These natives are the 
lowest type of human being to be found upon the globe. 
They can not withstand the encroachments of the 
white man’s civilization, and their rapidly thinning 
ranks give sad promise of a day not far distant when 
they will be no more. The Australian Government 
cares for them very kindly, but, with all that can be 
done, it seems impossible to stay the grim hand of 
death. It is the same old story: the child races of the 
world are doomed. Their day has passed, and they 
must give way to the stern age of iron. 

One does not need to land in Australia to learn 
that dear to the heart of every Australian is the 
‘‘White Australia’’ policy. It is not simply a hobby 
of some crank political party; it is the settled policy 
of the entire Australian population. They have deter- 
mined that the mistakes which have been made by 
their .American cousins shall not be repeated in the 
great southern continent. Across the fairest of our 
Southern States stretches an ominous belt of black. 
And as the years go on, the problem which this dark 
cloud portends does not become more easy of solution. 
To the everlasting shame of the white race, moreover, 
that black belt shades off into one of yellow, until, 
at the present hour, we have three millions of people in 
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the United States who are neither white nor black. 
Who can blame this great, new nation of the southern 
hemisphere, therefore, if, looking upon our own 
danger, they take the problem in hand at once and 
obviate the necessity for future trouble by attending 
to it in a firm manner now? And, of course, this 
policy applies to the yellow races by which, in every 
direction, these few white men are surrounded. Some 
years ago, while the Government in London dallied 
with the request of the Australians that the yellow 
peril, as far as it applied to Australia, should be set- 
tled, the enraged people, at the point of guns, forced 
all Orientals to board ship and sail away from Aus- 
tralian shores. Right now, when we are asking ques- 
tions about our own policy toward yellow peoples, 
would it not be a good time to emulate the example 
of these virile men of the south? Races that can not 
be assimilated into our blood should not be allowed to. 
come to our shores. If we shy at difficulty now, let us. 
think of the far greater difficulty in which a continued 
policy of winking at this evil will engulf us. Those of 
us who live upon the western coast of America cer- 
tainly are in sympathy with the manly attitude of our: 
Australian brothers on this question, and are deter- 
mined that Oregon, Washington and California shall 
never become an unredeemed Japan. 

The Australian folk are intensely British. I 
have never met people anywhere who are so strong 
for the Empire as are they. And the reason for it is 
easy to discern. There is, of course, the vital connec- 
tion with the mother country by ties of blood. The 
people are of British stock; their fathers and mothers 
came from bonny Scotland, or glorious England, or 
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from Ireland’s green isle. They are not a cosmopolitan 
people as are the folk of America. And, without a 
doubt, this very thing is against them and the future 
of their country. There can be no gainsaying the fact 
that the Australian people are suffering somewhat from 
inbreeding. They need the blood of the German and 
the Swede and the Norwegian. They need farmers— 
men who will go to the vast areas which lie waiting 
for the plough, ready to yield a bounteous harvest to 
those who will go after it. But at present the immi- 
gration is chiefly from the cities of the homeland, and 
those who come are not the people Australia most 
needs. I have already had the opportunity of seeing 
a shipload of new arrivals. Practically all of them are 
undersized men and women, undersized because under- 
fed, due to the conditions which one finds every- 
where in the great cities of the Old World. Nothing 
will help to build the mighty Australia of the fu- 
ture like a mixture of the white races from northern 
Europe. The far-seeing men of the Commonwealth 
have already recognized this fact, and are beginning 
to turn their eyes in other directions for the immi- 
eration which the country must have. 

Another reason for the intense loyalty of the Aus- 
tralians to the Crown is to be found in their geograph- 
ical situation, to which I have already briefly adverted. 
They are surrounded by colored races. Their nearest 
neighbor. (New Zealand) is really a part of the same 
country. But, all around, in every direction, are races 
of dark skin. Ten days away is India, with her mil- 
lions of dark-skinned people. Three weeks away to the 
north is Japan, with her small islands crowded to the 
limit with seventy millions. About the same dis- 
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tance also is China, with her population taking prac- 
tically every square foot of ground. Here in the south- 
ern ocean is Australia, capable of supporting untold 
millions of people, and with but six and one-half mil- 
lions along her southern shores. White men find it 
difficult to live in the steaming-hot country of the north. 
Yellow men could live there and could make something 
of the land. But once let them in, and the white 
race would soon be no more. They would be engulfed 
in the huge yellow tide whith would roll over the whole 
4 continent. Every Australian knows, what every West- 
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ern American knows, and what every man, woman 
and child in the United States ought to know, that 
Japan is looking for more territory, for some place 
which she can use as an outlet for her rapidly growing 
population. Were Australia an independent nation, 
she could not hope to cope with this great yellow 
power. She knows well that it would not be long, 
under such conditions, until her powerful northern 
neighbor would find some excuse for challenging her 
“‘White Australia’’ policy. Hence, Australia is loyal 
to Britain, not only because of her love for those who 
are her own people and for the freedom which she 
has enjoyed as one of the dominions of the Empire, 
but also because her very life depends upon it. There- 
fore she is interested in the British navy and has con- 
tributed several capital ships to it. She is willing to 
tax herself to the limit in order that the navy be kept 
in the finest possible condition, for upon it depends 
not only her future greatness, but her very life. She 
is also interested vitally in the naval base at Sing- 
apore, for here will be located the important source 
of power with which any possible encroachments of 
the future on the part of an enemy may be successfully 
met. 

One can not but compare the empire spirit of Aus- 
tralia with that of Canada. No one would for a 
moment deny that the Canadians are loyal Britons. 
They are—they believe in the Empire to the last 
man. And yet theirs is more sentiment than anything 
else. As a matter of fact, they are as much interested 
in the doings in the great republic to the south of them 
as they are in those that take place in London. They 
speak like the Americans, they play like the Ameri- 
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cans, and they think like the Americans. They are 
interested in the British navy, but only casually so. 
They know well that ‘‘Uncle Samuel,’’ Lecause of his 
Monroe Doctrine, if not for stronger reasons, will never 
allow a foreign foe to land on fair Canada’s shores. 
They most decidedly are not interested in the naval 
base at Singapore, especially if that base is going to 
cost them any money. The Canadians are more like 
us than they are like the English; the Australians are 
more like the English than they are lke us. 

In all this, any one who can read the tendencies of 
eurrent history may see the reasons writ large for a 
continuing and ever-deepening friendship between the 
English-speaking nations of the world. Canada, on 
the north, is a tremendously strong link in the chain of 
British-American friendship. Because she is so much 
like America, she can understand American psychology ; 
because she has the ancient British sentiment developed 
to the extreme, she can hold the hands of the two great 
nations together. And in the far south Australia also 
exercises a mighty influence for the same noble purpose, 
an understanding between those who speak the same 
tongue and who love the same ideals. Her dangers are 
our own. Whether we like it or not, we must sooner 
or later realize that with Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada we are presenting a front against the ‘‘rising 
tide of color’’ in the Pacific. And that front must be 
a united one. There is a deep-seated feeling in the 
heart of every American who has thought construc- 
tively upon this question that we will never stand 
idly by while a Japanese fleet bombards Sydney, Mel- 
bourne or Adelaide. And I have already sensed it over 
here, that if, in the future, there should be collision 
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between the great young nation of the west which we 
are so proud to call our own, and any of the colored 
races of the east, we will find a ready ally in our 
English-speaking cousin of the land of the Southern 
Cross. 

What a glorious record for more than a hundred 
years has been that of America and the British Em- 
pire in the realm of peace and good will. On the bor- 
der-line between Washington and Canada stands the 
only arch which was ever erected to peace. It com- 
memorates the fact that for a hundred years young 
America and Mother Britain have been at peace with 
each other. Under the great arch the Pacific Highway 
begins. On one side of the imposing pile are written 
these words: ‘‘Children of the same mother,’’ and on 
the other, ‘‘Brethren dwelling together in unity.”’ 
Along the border-line of more than three thousand 
miles there is not a gun nor a fortress, and upon the 
great lakes not a ship of war. What an example to the 
world! And our relations with Canada are our rela- 
tions with the vast Empire of Britain. With the same 
ideals, the same religion, the same dangers, and the 
same blood, we can be bound together in a spiritual 
understanding which will dominate the world for peace 
and righteousness. The spiritual bonds are, after all, 
the most enduring. Australia, New Zealand and Can- 
ada are not legally bound to Great Britain at all. They 
are not forced, in time of war, to send any troops to 
the aid of the mother country. Germany thought that 
such a bond as that which binds the free nations of 
the British Empire into a union would not stand the 
stress of war. How splendidly did these same na- 
tions undeceive her. The whelps from all over the 
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world rallied to the call of the lion mother. Spiritual 
bonds are the mightiest. 

How much alike is the Anglo-Saxon the world over. 
No matter where you go, you will find his local pride 
asserting itself. He is for his own town, or his own 
State, with all his might. The proverbial rivalry so 
characteristic of American towns and cities is to be 
found in Australia. The Sydneyite never tires of tell- 
ing you about the glories of ‘‘our harbor,’’ or, as they 
jokingly say it, ‘‘our ’arbor.’’ He is also convinced 
that no good can come out of Melbourne. The man in 
Melbourne, on the other hand, is certain that one who 
goes to Sydney to dwell has gone to the bad forever. 
This very pride in the home, in the strength and tra- 
ditions of the clan, in the prowess of those who are 
ours, has been a large factor in making the men of 
Anglo-Saxon blood the rulers of the world. No one 
outside America, save the British colonial, could ap- 
preciate the story which has been told of the healing 
of the ancient rivalry between St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. It is said that the business men of these two 
cities, whose battle for supremacy has been notorious 
from one coast to the other, at last decided that such 
contention ill became cities whose futures must of ne- 
cessity lie side by side. Hence, at last, a monster 
meeting was convened at a bounteous banquet. At this 
convocation it was happily decided that the hatchet 
should be forever buried, and that, from that very 
hour onward, peace and good will should reign upon 
the banks of the ‘‘Father of Waters.’? One emo- 
tional individual arose at a seemingly auspicious 
moment and made the following speech: ‘‘Gentlemen, 
what I have seen here to-night fills me with emotion 
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too deep for words. To think that the many bitter 
rivalries of the past are to be forgotten forever, and 
that we are henceforth to be one great city, is a dream 
which I have hardly dared to think would ever come 
true. But here, to-night, we have reached that wonder- 
ful goal. Now it has occurred to me, that, if such a 
union is consummated, we must have a name which 
will be distinctive, a name which will immediately set 
forth the beauties and fame of our great united city. 
Since we have here our world-famous Minnehaha Falls, 
it has occurred to me that we should call the new 
city ‘Minnehaha’—‘‘Minne’’ for Minneapolis, and 
‘haha’ for St. Paul.’’ I found that this story imme- 
diately provoked a roar of understanding laughter on 
the part of the ‘‘Aussies,’’ for such rivalries are com- 
mon with them. 

It is time to draw this letter to a close. There are 
so many things one might tell—things which would 
interest Americans greatly, for we know so little of 
this big land of the south. We ought to know more; 
we ought to visit it more frequently. It is so far 
away, however, and the journey consumes so much 
time, that the average business man will scarce find the 
time to make the trip. To those to whom that time is 
available, let me enthusiastically commend the journey ; 
it is the most delightful and the most restful of any it 
has ever been my privilege to enjoy. Come ‘‘down 
under’? and get acquainted with your cousins. 

In my next article I shall tell about the mission in 
Melbourne. There never has been such preparation in 
our brotherhood. What if Alexander Campbell or Wal- 
ter Seott could rise from the dead and behold the 
great Olympia Building? It seats nearly six thousand 
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packed, and there is room for a choir of about fourteen 
hundred. Every one is asking: ‘‘ Will we be able to fill 
it? It is a big place, and we are not the strongest peo- 
ple numerically in this splendid city.’? Only time 
ean tell. 


Ill. 
THE MISSION IN MELBOURNE 


HE mission in Melbourne is now history. It is 

a hard thing to judge the results of such an 
effort in a dispassionate manner while the inspira- 
tion and enthusiasm of it all are upon those who have 
engaged in it. What days they have been—days when 
we have been transported to the very heights of joy 
unspeakable. That last night will live with those who 
were fortunate enough to get into the service, as long 
as they are on this earth, and will be one of the 
most glorious memories which they will earry with 
them to heaven. A Mormon minister said to a 
friend, as they went out of the door at the close 
of that great final meeting: ‘‘I never expect to 
see anything like that or to hear anything like that 
until I get to heaven.’? But more about this last 
night later on. 

Melbourne is a city of more than eight hundred 
thousand people, the capital of the State of Victoria. 
It is a city of beautiful homes, lovely parks and wide 
boulevards. The University of Melbourne is located 
here, with an attendance of more than three thou- 
sand students. The city is acknowledged to be one 
of the most lovely and prosperous in the Australian 
Commonwealth. I do not believe there is in the world 
a better electric railway system than that of Melbourne. 


All the interurban lines converge at the central sta- 
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tion, which is almost directly in the center of the 
city. The latest thing in steel cars and the last word 
in the construction of the lines is the rule here. The 
station is on the bank of the river Yarra, which flows 
through the city. Immediately across the river from 
this central station is located Wirth’s Olympia, the 
great building in which the mission was held. Thus, 
the place of campaign was in the middle of the city, 
where the people come, and in easy reach of all the 
fifty-five churches of Christ co-operating in the effort. 
Once I heard one of our ministers say that ‘‘if you 
want to catch fish, it is always necessary to go where 
the fish are.’’ Surely the truth of this statement 
has been abundantly proven by the unparalleled suc- 
cess of the mission in Melbourne. The brethren were 
courageous enough to cast the net where the fish were 
to be found—result, fish. In estimating the success of 
an undertaking, planned on such a scale, first consider- 
ation must be given, then, to the location in which the 
campaign was held. The same able leading of singing, 
the same preaching, in some isolated part of the city, 
would not have attracted attention. One can fish with 
a hook and line and occasionally land a fish; he may 
go where the schools of fish are, and, by using a big 
net, he will land them by the hundreds. Wirth’s Olym- 
pia is used in the summer-time as a circus; not the 
kind of circus with which Americans are familiar—the 
traveling variety which goes from place to place in a 
big, three-ringed tent—but an institution which is sta- 
tionary. It is located in a permanent building, and 
a building which is also planned to accommodate a 
great crowd so that it may see to the best advantage. 
The Olympia is shaped like a huge oval bowl and seats 
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about six thousand people. Add to the fact that it 
is universally known, because it is a central place of 
entertainment, the further fact that it has been before 
used for union evangelistic campaigns, and it will be 
readily seen that the campaign committee planned 
wisely and well when they secured such a building, 
in such a location, in which to make a deliberate 
bid for a whole city. 

The intensive planning necessary to launch such 
an effort successfully, and after its launching to see 
it safely to its consummation, can not be appreciated 
unless one has been intimately connected with the inner 
workings of the machinery around which the whole 
thing is builded. One might go so far as to say that, 
all things being equal, the whole enterprise depends 
upon this very preliminary planning. And certainly 
no one could have done it better than our Australian 
brethren did it. One would think that they had done 
such things all their lives. 

In the first place, a very strong and efficient cam- 
paign committee was appointed, which in turn se- 
lected a secretary whose business it was to head up 
the organization and to spend his whole time in see- 
ing that the machinery worked. The Mission Com- 
mittee spent many weeks in preliminary preparation, 
and, as has been said, the results which have accrued 
are due in large measure to this heroic and self-sacrific- 
ing service. The central committee was divided into 
departments corresponding with the various phases of 
the work to be done. Following is the committee, with 
a brief explanation of the work which it had to do: 

President—Mr. J. McGregor Abercrombie, presi- 
dent of the Federal Conference of Churches of Christ 
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in Victoria. Mr. Abercrombie was the presiding officer 
of the Committee of Management for the campaign. 

Secretary—Mr. J. Ernest Allen. Mr. Allen devoted 
his entire time to the management of the mission. 
No man ever worked more faithfully at a task which 
imposed arduous labor amidst ten thousand details than 
did Mr. Allen. 

Assistant Secretary—Mr. J. C. F. Pittman. Mr. 
Pittman very ably assisted Mr. Allen in his direction of 
the great work of the mission. 

Treasurer and Chairman of the Finance Committee 
—Mr. T. R. Morris. To the truly colossal task of 
financing a campaign the like of which the Australian 
churches of Christ had never before attempted, Mr. 
Morris brought all his sagacity and long business ex- 
perience. To him and to Mr. R. Campbell Edwards 
was due the action which made possible the entire cam- 
paign. These excellent gentlemen were the finan- 
cial guarantors of the whole project. 

The members of the Committee of Management as 
such, appointed by the Home Mission Committee of 
the Victorian Conference of Churches of Christ, were 
as follows: Mr. J. McGregor Abercrombie, Mr. W. B. 
Blakemore, B.A., Mr. Thomas Bagley, Mr. W. C. 
Craigie, Mr. R. C. Edwards, Mr. T. R. Morris, Mr. L. 
C. McCallum, M.A., Mr. T. H. Scambler, B.A., Mr. 
Fred. Saunders and Mr. James E. Thomas. 

As chairman of the Devotional Committee it was 
the duty of Mr. Thomas to see to it that many prayer- 
meetings were conducted in the interest of the cam- 
paign. These were held before the great services in the 
Olympia, and in the various churches. The spiritual 
life of the whole church was deepened and enriched 
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by this estimable service on the part of Brother Thomas. 
No man among the ministers in Australia is better or 
more favorably known than this giant of a man— 
eiant in body and intellect. 

Mr. T. H. Scambler, beloved professor in the Col- 
lege of the Bible, did excellent work in providing litera- 
ture in the form of tracts and books for the instruction 
of the thousands who came eagerly seeking light upon 
the distinctive position of those who call themselves 
Christians only. This service was performed in the 
heroic manner in which Brother Scambler always does 
work assigned to him, 

A large and consecrated band of personal workers 
was organized in the various co-operating churches 
under the very able direction of Bro. Leshe McCallum. 
The success of the undertaking was in a large degree 
due to the incessant and untiring labors of these men 
and women who came to the mission through the weeks, 
and so earnestly pleaded with those who were not 
Christians to make the great decision. 

No campaign of such proportions could possibly be 
a success without great publicity. The thing must 
be known and the doings of it published in such an 
attractive manner that the audiences will be brought 
together. The best work of this nature that I have 
ever seen was done by the Committee of Publicity 
under the chairmanship of Fred. T. Saunders. The 
newspapers not only sent men to the mission night 
after night, but they gave much space to the campaign, 
and many times on the front pages. 

Bro. W. B. Blakemore is an American, one who has 
lived for fifteen years in the sunny lands of the South- 
ern Cross. His native State is Tennessee, and he 
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Wirth’s Olympia, Melbourne 


brings to his work all the gracious attributes which we 
associate in our thinking with the Southern gentleman. 
He is the director of the work of the young people 
in Victoria. Never shall we forget the great meetings 
of boys and girls and of the young men and women 
who were brought together by this amiable and un- 
tiring servant of the Lord. Without doubt the mis- 
sion in Melbourne could never have been the delight 
and success which it was had it not been for the life 
and enthusiasm infused into it by the young people. 
On one occasion fifteen hundred young people sat 
down together at. a monster tea. On another, four 
thousand of them came together in a Sunday after- 
noon meeting at which large numbers confessed their 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. And the organizing 
genius behind it all was this same man from Ten- 
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Brethren Craigie and Bagley were among the most 
faithful members of the committee. Brother Bagley 
was the director of Home Missions for the State of 
Victoria, and his genial personality and hard-headed 
business judgment went far in directing the delibera- 
tions of the committee to a successful organization of 
the work. ‘‘Dad’’ Craigie, the friend of the preachers, 
the best loved of the older brethren by the young 
men of the Commonwealth, was always on hand with 
his quiet word of advice and helpfulness. 

The Committee of Management met each Monday 
for two hours, not only during the progress of the cam- 
paign itself, but also for a month before. To this group 
of men who labored so faithfully must be given the 
lion’s share of the credit for the great crowds which at- 
tended and the large numbers who were brought to 
know the way of the Lord more perfectly. 

The organization and training of the immense cho- 
rus choir, which was so much the inspiration and de- 
light of all who atterded the mission, was under the 
direction of Mr. A. Tippitt, one of the best known 
and most beloved musicians in the Commonwealth 
of Australia. This mighty organization eventually 
reached the phenomenal enrollment of 1,350 singers, 
and throughout the campaign averaged about one thou- 
sand per night in attendance, The work of bringing 
together such a musical aggregation was a herculean 
task, and only a man of the energy and musical ability 
of Brother Tippitt could have accomplished it. Miss 
Pittman, Mrs. C. H. Richards and Mr. H. Barrett pre- 
sided at the organ and pianos. Their faithfulness and 
interest in the work of the Kingdom contributed much 
toward bringing the results which the churches had 
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longed for and prayed for during the preceding months. 

One of the unique arrangements for a mission of 
such dimensions was the large and ornate baptistery 
which was builded in the platform. Its sides were 
raised above the platform so that all in the great bowl 
could see the baptisms. Thus the teaching of the 
preacher on this important subject was constantly 
reinforced by the beautiful act itself. Bro. Benjamin 
Huntsman, minister of the Brighton Church of Christ, 
did all the baptizing, and did it so beautifully and in- 
spiringly that many, by the picture itself, were con- 
strained to become obedient unto the Lord. 

After the months of prayer and preparation, the 
great first night of the mission arrived. With something 
of apprehension the leaders in the work came to the big 
hour. Would the advertising bring the crowds? Would 
the people of the churches come, even at the distances 
which some of them must travel? The building was so 
large and the plan so comparatively new that even the 
greatest faith was beset by unacknowledged misgivings. 
And then, just as the time came for the crowds to as- 
semble, the rain began to fall in torrents. Such a cir- 
cumstance would certainly have cut down an American 
audience to half the expected size. When we add also 
the consideration that in Australia no public buildings 
are ever heated, and that midwinter howled in the 
wind and rain of that first night, it was not to be 
wondered at that the hearts of those upon whose efforts 
the undertaking rested should be filled with grave 
doubts. The best description of just what happened 
was given in the Southern Cross, the largest and most 
influential religious journal in Australia. Mr. W. A. 
Somerset was a distinguished visitor at that first ser- 
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vice, and in his own vivid manner he describes what 
he saw and heard: 


Dr. Kellems said in an interview last week that there was 
so much eagerness being shown about the coming mission, and 
such care was being put into the preparation, that there could 
not fail to be a large congregation, provided the rain stopped and 
the weather fined up. When on Sunday night, therefore, about 
half an hour before the advertised time of beginning, the heaviest 
rain of the whole season began to fall, one felt a good deal of 
‘ sympathy for those -disappointed people and their visiting 
evangelists. 

As we waited in the shelter for an opportunity to dodge 
between the descending buckets of rain, little groups of people 
hurried up the ramps from the railway station, scurried along 
under the verandas, and, without hesitation, launched out into 
the swamped and rain-swept roadway leading over Princes’ 
Bridge to Olympia. Probably two hundred went through in 
twenty minutes. Then, we followed to find that our sympathy 
had been wasted; the great, six-sided barn was packed to the 
highest seat in every tier. The building seemed to be rocking 
with the melody of a gospel song, and all the sympathy was 
inside for those on the outside. The organizing secretary ex- 
plained that when he came down to open the doors at a quarter 
past five, a group of people followed him and picked out their 
seats; by seven o’clock, by the time the rain began, there were 
nearly five thousand people singing ‘‘I Was Lost in Sin, but 
Jesus Rescued Me.’’ Practically the whole roster of pastors and 
college professors was present, and 75 per cent. of the member- 
ship of the churches of Christ in Melbourne. It must certainly 
have warmed the hearts of the visitors from overseas. Dr. 
Kellems declared that he was, for the first time in his life, 
hearing some real singing. 


THE CONGREGATION. 


The first sight—and the first sound—of the interior of the 
building were enough to thrill the newcomer from the drenched 
and deserted streets. The Olympia is a gigantic saucer, lined 
with humanity—singing humanity. From six great lamps, with 
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circular concave shades, a fierce white light beats down upon 
the bottom of the saucer; as the sides slope away the light falls 
less brilliantly on the closely seated rows; the rim is edged with 
a circle of undefined faces. 

At the far end, occupying an are of generous dimensions, is 
the choir, one thousand strong and one thousand lusty. The 
chord of the are is a wide, shallow platform on which are ac- 
commodated ministers and teachers. From the front of this a 
narrower platform juts out almost to the front line of seats on 
the floor. Thus the practiced choir and the unpracticed congrega- 
tion are brought almost into touth, and the point of contact is a 
tall, slight figure in a light fawn suit—Charles H. Richards, the 
song leader. Under his direction the singing begins in the choir, 
which had already learned to follow and interpret every move- 
ment of his expressive hands. He swings around and ‘‘connects 
up’’ with the congregation, the music rises from the floor and 
Sweeps up to the sides until the whole place rings with it. 

‘Master, the Tempest Is Raging,’’ is the appropriate number 
at the moment,-and, as the leader hushes the singers down, down, 
down to a whispered ‘‘ Peace, Be Still,’’ the drumming of mil- 
lions of raindrops on the iron roof forms a suitable accompaniment. 

Not since Dr. Chapman’s and Charles M. Alexander’s last 
visit in 1912 has such a congregation gathered, or such a choir 
been brought together in an evangelistic service. It is not the 
greatest choir on record, for, at one meeting in the Exhibition, 
1,150 of the sixteen hundred odd members of the C. M. A. choir 
were accommodated in the choir gallery, but it is big enough and 
melodious enough and responsive enough to delight the heart of 
a leader who comes across the seas. And Mr. Richards himself, 
it may be added, has qualities that won him instant respect of 
his choir, a respect that quickly deepens with association. There 
is no need to make comparisons with Charles M. Alexander. 
Mr. Richards uses much the same methods in leading, but he is 
no copyist; his style is his own, and it is delightfully easy and 
natural. His graceful movements conceal the fact that a vast 
amount of physical, as well as mental and spiritual, energy is 
being expended on his work. His decision, as well as his ready 
smile, assures instant response, both from the choir and the 
congregation, 
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THE PREACHER. 


When Dr. Kellems, who had been wrapped in a high-collared 
greatcoat, rose to speak, one was immediately struck with a sense 
of youth, of vitality, of brightness and of superb confidence. He 
has a large head crowned with a close crop of golden hair, the 
shoulders and legs of an athlete and a full, well-produced voice. 
The tattoo of incessant rain upon the acreage of galvanized 
roofing might well have distressed a speaker new to the country 
and surroundings. But it worried Dr. Kellems not a whit; other 
conditions outweighed it. The song service had warmed the 
crowd in body, and fused them in spirt. They were more than 
kindly disposed, and it did not take him two minutes to establish 
himself on a friendly footing. A test question which he put 
near the close of the meeting revealed the fact that the vast 
majority of his hearers were already able to subscribe to the 
creed, ‘‘I believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living 
God, and my Saviour,’’ and his address was not like the conven- 
tional evangelistic sermon, carefully built up to a climax of 
passionate appeal. It was, in fact, a little loose in construction, 
and Dr. Kellems took advantage of it to get into the hearts of 
his audience, rather than to impress them with a display of 
platform oratory. And that he sueceeded was beyond question. 
They smiled at his sallies, as when he remarked: ‘‘I am descended 
from people of Belfast and Stockholm, that’s where this yellow 
head of mine comes from;’’ listened closely to his description 
of the ‘‘wonderfulness of Jesus Christ,’’ and they broke into 
applause at such sentiments as ‘‘Mr. Richards and I realize 
that there is no difference between you here and us in America; 
we are one great English-speaking race.’’ ; 


This friendly description records the story of the 
services as they were conducted night after night, and 
is here given in its entirety because it so faithfully 
tells just what happened. - Mr. Somerset is not a mem- 
ber of one of the co-operating churches, but the friend- 
liness manifest in this article was characteristic of all 
Christian people of the Commonwealth. They are 
not so much concerned about the progress of denomina- 
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tionalism as such. They are, all of them, concerned 
about the expansion of the Kingdom of God. ' Such 
attitude was a great help and an encouragement to 
those who led in the work. 

One of the most pleasant, and we trust also profit- 
able, experiences in the mission in Melbourne was the 
association with Bro. A. R. Main, M.A., and the Faculty 
and students of the College of the Bible at Glen Iris. 
Brother Main is editor of the Australian Christian, 
and Principal of the College. No man among our Aus- 
tralian churches is better known or better loved than 
Brother Main. For years he has been the leader of 
thought among those in the land south of the equator 
who believe in the principles of the Restoration move- 
ment. A charming, scholarly preacher and _ teacher, 
he has done a monumental work in building up a 
College of the Bible which is. sending out scores of 
young men trained as preachers of the Word. It was 
the author’s privilege to deliver a course of lectures 
to the Faculty and students upon the subject, ‘‘ New 
Testament Evangelism.’’ The hours spent in the fel- 
lowship of these godly men and women will always 
remain among the most treasured of memories. 

The Australian Christian reported the great mis- 
sion extensively, at times giving practically the whole 
issue to the interest of the campaign. It was also of 
tremendous influence in giving doctrinal essays, ete., 
which could be studied by those desiring to know more 
of our distinctive position. 

Perhaps the best way to give all an idea of just 
what the mission accomplished, and of the progress 
of it to its glorious consummation, would be to incor- 
porate here in its entirety the article from the pen 
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of Bro. Fred. Saunders, who, as we have before stated, 
was the publicity director for the campaign. The fol- 
lowing article appeared in the Christian Standard in 
the issue of Oct. 6, 1923, and was entitled ‘‘Flashes 
from the Southern Cross.’’ 


The one topic of conversation among the churches of Christ 
in this country during August has been the mission conducted in 
this city of Melbourne by Jesse R. Kellems and Charles H. Rich- 
ards. The remarkable success attained has been a revelation to 
the members of the churches, and has created a great stir in the 
religious life of the city as a whole. No single body has held so 
great a mission previously, and in many ways the mission has ri- 
valed the great union campaigns held in years gone by. One 
paper, The Sun, a news pictorial, this morning, reporting the clos- 
ing meetings of yesterday, says: 


The greatest stimulus the church life of Melbourne has ever 
received was at the time of the memorable Chapman-Alexander 
mission some years ago, but that was eclipsed last night, when 
nearly eight thousand people assembled inside and- outside Wirth’s 
Olympia for the last service of the Kellems-Richards mission. 


Certainly it was a remarkable meeting. In the annex of 
the Olympia over two thousand people stood (every available seat 
was in the main auditorium), and to them ©. H. Richards gave 
a short sermon, and made an appeal for decisions, receiving four 
confessions of faith before resuming his duties as song leader 
in the great meeting where fully six thousand people were crammed 
to listen to Dr. Kellems. During that last day ninety-two peo- 
ple confessed their faith, making a total of 480 during the mis- 
sion of five weeks. . 

The depth of interest aroused may be seen from the fact 
that over forty-five metropolitan churches will share in the ad- 
ditions. Seven or eight country churches also benefit. There 
are nearly sixty churches of Christ in the city area, all of which 
co-operated in full in this effort. Every one of the preachers 
employed in the city has put in his best licks in the effort to grip 
this city for Christ, and all of them are still wonderfully enthu- 
siastic about the mission. There have been decisions every ser- 
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vice during the campaign, and 229 people were baptized in the 
Olympia. A number have been baptized in the churches where 
they will take membership, and the remainder have yet to be 
baptized. 

The thanksgiving service held yesterday afternoon was a 
wonderful gathering. A thank-offering of £1,057 ($5,285) was 
made. In addition to this offering, in all the churches there have 
been special offerings each week to cover the mission expenses. 
The surplus will be used to create a fund for extensive and in- 
tensive evangelism in the days ahead. To use Bro. Kellems’” 
expressive phrase, it is desired to capitalize the enthusiasm 
created. : 

What do you think of the missioners? That is the impor- 
tant question for your readers. They have won a place in the 
hearts of this people that is extraordinary. We Australians. 
have always loved the brethren in the United States. Australians 
and Americans are so much alike, and our problems are so 
nearly those which you have already solved, that naturally 
we find ourselves at home with each other. But, in a very 
teal way, and yet different way, Brethren Kellems and Richards. 
and their wives have proven to be real folks, and we feel that 
they belong to us as much as they do to the States. The preach- 
ing of Brother Kellems (I nearly said teaching, and it would 
have done as well) has been remarkable. Without any apology 
he has hammered away at the first principles of the gospel, and 
has preached the great plea as it never before had been heard 
in this city. A stranger, and needing to build up a popularity, 
he has risen above any palliation of his message and above the 
purchase of popularity at the price of compromise, and has won 
a greater victory by his loyalty to the truth of the New Tes- 
tament. His popularity is now the surer because it is based on 
the respect of those who, while they have differed from him, have 
seen that he preached what he believed. Let it be understood 
that night after night there have been present representatives 
of the other religious communions. They have come back again 
and again, attracted by the free and genial proclamation of 
sound doctrine. 

Brother Kellems has also won respect for his lectures on 
‘¢Evangelistic Preaching and the Modern Mind.’? These were 
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delivered in the Collins Street Baptist Lecture Hall, right in the 
heart of the city, and attended by a company that averaged from 
200 to 250 on Friday afternoons. Preachers of all sorts were 
here. The chair was taken at the different lectures by promi- 
nent religious leaders of the city, as follows: James Mursell (Bap- 
tist), Meredith Atkinson (professor and editor), J. E. James 
(Congregational), F. W. Boreham (essayist, Baptist), and Hon. 
Samuel Mauger (ex-Senator, social reformer). 

Brother Richards is a song leader of remarkable ability and 
artistry. His success is-secured largely by his effacement of him- 
self. He does everything so easily that he is taken almost as a 
matter of course. He elevates the message of Brother Kellems, 
which is another way of saying that he exalts Christ in the meet- 
ings. The choir has been simply wonderful. Over a thousand 
people have constituted that choir on its big nights. The 
response to the leadership of Brother Richards has been superb, 
and the choir has been one of the big triumphs of the campaign. 
But Brother Richards has not stopped there; he has made the 
congregation sing. Colds and such like hindrances were for- 
gotten at his call. It should be said that Australian people 
like singing, anyhow. Brother Richards was invited to conduct 
the weekly ‘‘community singing’’ in the Town Hall while here, 
and on two oceasions did so, winning great praise for his work. 
One of the great dailies, after comparing him with ‘‘the incom- 
parable Alexander,’’ added that Mr. Richards was at the head 
of his class and would win yet greater distinction. 

The lesson of the mission may be summed up in one phrase— 
sound doctrinal preaching wins. Brother Kellems has startled 
us by the strength he has revealed in the position we have taken 
as a people. On the way to the meeting last night, after my 
‘own service—for most of the churches were working as usual 
during the mission, which adds to the success of the campaign 
—I was reading in the Standard of July 7 the article of Bro, 
G. H. Combs on ‘‘Reyitalizing the Reunion Program,’’ and was 
impressed with the fact that Brother Kellems had made clear 
the contention of Brother Combs. ‘‘This reunion gospel will 
never fail.’?? The plea for unity on the Book, nay, on Christ, 
for a restoration of the New Testament order of faith and prac- 
tice, has been the dominating feature of this campaign. It 
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has gripped the religious and secular press. It has challenged 
us as a people chosen of God to be faithful to our opportunity 
and discharge our debt to this age in which we live. The peo- 
ple have shown that they will listen,’ In every center the preach- 
ers have seen people in their meetings who have never been there 
before, and all around the city there have been decisions apart 
from those at the Olympia. At Baldwyn, a new field where the 
church is just a year old, being the last church Gilbert E. Chandler 
organized before returning to the States last year, James E. 
Thomas is having a young reviyal all unexpected like; and at 
Cheltenham (P. R. Baker) and Oakleigh (J. Mortimer) and 
Brunswick (N. C. Halleday) there have been many decisions 
reported. Plans are being made to follow up the mission with 
special efforts in all centers, but all the preachers will be preach- 
ing doctrinal sermons of greater strength from now on, which 
will be among the finest results of the mission. 

The party will hold a mission in Ballarat commencing next 
Sunday, the two churches in that provincial city of fifty thou- 
sand people uniting in the campaign. Meetings will be held 
in Albert Hall, a central hall seating fifteen hundred, though 
the Colosseum, seating six thousand, has been secured for the 
final Sunday. Ballarat is the place where the greatest literary 
and musical competitions in Australia are held every year, and 
the mission will run into the first week of this year’s festival. 
From Ballarat the party will go to Castlemaine, a city of six 
thousand people, for a mission, and then, probably, to Adelaide 
for another big united campaign similar to this in Melbourne. 
The present plans are for them to sail from Sydney on Decem- 
ber 6. They speak of returning to Australia for another cam- 
paign in three years’ time. If they do that, you can pin your 
farewell messages to them, for they promise to stay then for 
two years, which means they will stay right on always. Neither 
they nor we would want to part after two years’ association on 
the lines of the fellowship of the past two months in Melbourne. 

I was going to add some general notes, but you will be tired 
of my prattle, so I will defer that till later. I enclose a copy 
of the resolution carried yesterday afternoon at the thanksgiving 
service which may be of interest to you. 
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RESOLUTION CARRIED BY MEETING OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST HELD 
AT WIRTH’S OLYMPIA, PRINCES BripGE, MELBOURNE, ON 
Lorp’s Day, 26TH or AUGUST, AT 3 P. M. 


That the grateful thanks of members of the churches of Christ 
in Melbourne and the Metropolitan District be tendered Bros. 
Jesse R. Kellems and Charles H. Richards for their splen- 
did services given in the mission conducted in the Olympia Build- 
ing, Melbourne, for the past five weeks. 

We especially thank Brother Kellems for his great presenta- 
tion of the gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and his 
powerful statement of New Testament teaching. Most of all, we 
rejoice because of the number (480) of men and women, boys 
and girls, who have confessed their faith in Jesus as the Christ, 
the Son of God and their Saviour, as a result of the preaching 
of the Word. 

We appreciate the value of Brother Kellems’ teaching and 
ministry in binding the brotherhood together in unity and strong 
appreciation of our precious faith, which should help us to more 
devoted and consecrated service in the coming years. 

For his wonderful service as song leader, Brother Richards 
has our united thanks, and we sincerely acknowledge his val- 
uable assistance. 

We trust that the labors of Brothers Kellems and Richards 
in other parts of Victoria and in their homeland will be crowned 
with continuous success to the glory of God and the advancement 
of our Saviour’s kingdom. 

We appreciate the helpful co-operation of Mrs. Kellems and 
Mrs. Richards during all the mission services, and wish for 
them abundant blessings in the future. 


This article would be incomplete if I did not say a 
word about our two homes in Melbourne. The preacher 
must have a happy home. He is necessarily a nervous 
individual. He works on his nerves all the time. 
No man, therefore, more needs a place of quiet, where 
he may for a time forget all about sermons and details 
of organization—and just rest. He does not want 
to be entertained; he wants a home. Blessed are the 
host and hostess who can give a real home to the min- 
istry. And such hosts and hostesses were found in 
Melbourne. For the first two weeks Brother and Sister 
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Rowland Morris cared for the every want of preacher 
and wife in their delightful home in Brighton.’ Such 
days and nights of delightful fellowship !—days of 
planning for the future, days of anticipation of the 
greatness of the blessings to be showered upon us. 
When, in the glory where dwell the saints, all the story 
of the mission in Melbourne shall be told, how great 
will be the eredit of the self-sacrificing little woman 
whose quiet ministrations to*the wants of her American 
guests made them fit for the work unto which they had 
been called. : 

And then, when the mission proper began, and it 
was thought better to move downtown nearer the scene 
of action, the minister and his wife were taken into 
“‘Tyynholm,’’ one of the loveliest homes in the south- 
land. Father and Mother Lyall, Miss Winnie and 
Miss Jessie Kemp, what angels of helpfulness they 
were! No better word could. possibly be used in de- 
scribing those happy weeks than to say it was a home. 
No man among our Australian brethren is better known 
than Bro. Robt. Lyall. Business man and great Chris- 
tian, he has made for himself a place in the affection 
and confidence of his brethren that few occupy. The 
associations with this godly family and with the 
sons and daughters of the larger circle were among 
the happiest and most delightful of all our Australian 
experiences. Bro. Horace Kingsbury, son-in-law of 
Brother and Sister Lyall, and so well known to our 
American brotherhood, was one of our most constant 
and best-loved companions. Whenever we journey to 
the island continent we know we have a home with 
the Lyalls, who were indeed father and mother and 
brothers and sisters to us during those glorious weeks. 


We 
THE CITY OF GOLD 


T has been said that personality is the master force 

of life. That this statement is true will not be 
seriously doubted. And this may be as true of towns 
or cities as it is of men. Some towns are just towns; 
they have nothing distinctive about them—there are a 
hundred others like them. But Ballarat has person- 
ality. It is a city which is different. It has history, 
but in this it is like a thousand others. It has per- 
sonality, not because of the things in which it is sim- 
ilar to others, but in those things in which it is so 
widely divergent. Its physical features make it one of 
the most attractive and charming cities in the southern 
hemisphere. It is a city of lakes and hills and moun- 
tains. It is a city of art and music, for it boasts some 
of the most beautiful statuary south of the equator. 
There are at present about fifty thousand people who 
call this fair southern city their home, and yet with 
this small population they have the finest art gallery 
of any city of this size, perhaps, in the world. Every 
year in the month of October a great musical festival 
is held in which thousands compete for various prizes 
offered by the promoters of the scheme. This year 
there were more than three thousand entries, and they 
represented the whole Commonwealth from New South 
Wales to West Australia. Choirs compete with each 


other, and this year all the members of the churches of 
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Christ are rejoicing that Mr. Tippett’s choir of sixty 
voices won the first prize. Many bands also compete in 
this great event, and there is one Saturday when all 
of them together give a special musical program which 
is indeed a treat to attend. Solos, duets, quartets, and 
even recitations, are entered, and for six weeks the 
people attend afternoon and night. This musical fes- 
tival, which is known as the ‘‘South Street Competi- 
tions,’’ is probably unique,:for there is no other place 
in the world where such an event is carried on on such 
a large scale. 

When one sees the Ballarat of to-day, with its great 
churches, its beautiful parks, its Sturt Street in which 
are some of the most beautiful statues in the Common- 
wealth, and its musical feasts, and gallery of art, 
it is hard to think of it as the wild ‘‘gold-diggin’s’’ of 
seventy-odd years ago. And yet this was one of the 
very first places where gold in paying quantities was 
found. Just outside the city to the south stands a 
monument commemorating the spot where gold was 
first discovered in Victoria. Many tales are related now 
of this first discovery, but the most probable is the 
one which is told concerning the place of the monu- 
ment. The discovery here was apparently entirely 
accidental. A man and his son were pulling up a 
tree, and entangled in the roots were found some fine 
nuggets. They were in soil which was not gold-bear- 
ing at all, and the most plausible theory advanced 
to account for their position is that they had been the 
playthings of some of the aboriginals, who had doubt- 
less used this spot as a camp in ancient times. They 
had toyed with these beautiful pieces of yellow metal 
as playthings, not knowing the value of them. There 
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were other discoveries in the same year (1851), and the 
names of Esmond, Turner, Merrick, Woodward, Brown- 
bill and others will ever be remembered as those whose 
findings caused a rush of men from every country on 
the globe to Australia, and made the name of Ballarat 
famous around the world. On every side, to-day, are 
the evidences of those strenuous times. Towering 
above the city, crowned by a captured German siege- 
gun, is Black Hill. It has been tunneled through a 
thousand times. Its sides have been washed again and 
again. The cyanide process has been used upon its worn- 
out dirt, that every small particle of the precious gold 
might be extracted. With all this, even to the present 
day, after a hard rain. specks of gold are still found 
by idle prospectors. Every gulley for miles around has 
been gouged out, and underneath the city are hundreds 
of tunnels of the deeper mines. Some of Ballarat’s most 
interesting streets are those which follow the old gulleys 
bearing the names of these gulleys as they were called 
in the old days. Some of the world’s greatest nuggets 
have been discovered in this city. In February, 1853, 
the ‘‘Canadian’’ nugget was discovered. It weighed 
1,620 ounces. It was the largest nugget discovered in 
this field up to that time. In 1858, however, the ‘‘ Wel- 
come’? nugget was found on Bakery Hill, in some old 
ground. It weighed 2,217 ounces, or more than an 
ordinary large man. In the year 1859, on the 5th 
of February, the ‘‘Welcome Stranger’’ was found on 
Mount Moliagul. He was the king of them all, for he 
weighed 2,280 ounces. Just below the place where 
this monster was discovered, in a bend in the gulley, 
was found the ‘‘ Jewellers’ Shops,’’ so named because 
of the wondrous: wealth of yellow metal collected here. 
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Here was heavy, lumpy, bright gold in profusion. Many 
other great nuggets were found too numerous to men- 
tion in a brief article of this nature. Within three 
years after the gold discovery, Ballarat had a popu- 
lation of more than forty thousand souls. Churches, 
schools and business houses had sprung up everywhere, 
and a thriving city had come into existence. When 
one thinks of these early gold-seekers it is easy to 
understand why it is rather a difficult thing to bring 
the religion of Christ to the people who are the sons 
and grandsons of those early adventurers. 
Ballarat is not only a famous city because of the 
fact that gold was discovered here in such abundance, 
but it is also the place where the only battle ever 
fought on Australian soil was staged. In a short 
time after the gold discovery, trouble arose between 
the Victorian Government and the gold-diggers. The 
trouble which led at last to the tragedy of the Eureka 
Stockade was at root the same as that which caused 
the revolt of the American colonies against the British 
Crown: taxation without representation. At the time 
of the gold discovery Victoria had been separated from 
New South Wales only a short time. It was indepen- 
dent thus only in the sense that it had now a Parlia- 
ment and a Lieutenant Governor of its own. But this 
Parliament was not a representative one except in a very 
small degree. The Parliament was a single house, and 
most of its members held their positions by appoint- 
ment of the Crown. Those who were not thus ap- 
pointed represented constituencies in which the masses 
who were crowding to the gold fields had no voice at 
all. The miners were men of greater intelligence, 


usually speaking, than those who had remained in 
5 / 
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the homeland. It is always thus with the pioneer 
peoples. The very strength of body which had enabled 
them to endure the long and dangerous sea voyage, and 
all the rigors of early life in the gold fields; the intel- 
ligence and fortitude which had made them emigrants 
at all—these qualities made them of tremendous value 
as freemen, but dangerous as slaves. The fact that 
this kind of man had no voice in the government, that 
as soon as he landed he was subjected to the indignities 
of ignorant and despotic officials, that he was taxed 
an enormous tax to support a Government from which 
he was excluded, the irksomeness of quasi-martial mili- 
tary regulations—all these conditions made him ripe 
for revolt, and he needed only a leader of courage 
and determination to make him shed blood, if need be, 
in defense of his rights. Withers, in his ‘‘History of 
Ballarat,’’ has summed up this grievance of the dig- 
gers in such an admirable manner that I quote him 
here: ‘‘When the European gold-hunter arrived in 
Victoria, just after the gold discovery, he no sooner 
found himself upon the gold fields than he was, as 
we have seen, brought into contact with a Government 
in the construction of which, and in the direction of 
whose policy, he had no more voice than the naked 
aborigine he saw prowling in the bush. Before he 
could legally put a pick or shovel into the ground, 
the digger had to pay a heavy monthly tax levied upon 
him by a Government and Parliament in which he was 
not represented. At first for thirty shillings, then for 
sixty shillings, and then again for thirty shillings a 
month, he could obtain this license.’’ 

And then, to make matters worse, one of the fa- 
vorite sports of the officials was that of digger-hunting. 
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Officers were sent out to ask every man engaged in 
mining for his license. Freemen who were absolutely 
guiltless of crime were at the mercy of ruffians who 
masqueraded under the guise of policemen. These 
police were often abetted in their intolerant actions 
by their superiors, and the diggers were thus deprived 
of two centuries of political progress. To these very 
strong causes of irritation were added the suspicions of 
corruption in the administration of the common law on 
the gold fields, and these things soon precipitated the 
conflict between the diggers and the Queen’s troops. 
In 1853, in the city of Bendigo, agitation was begun 
for the abolition of the goldfield tax and also for rep- 
resentation in Parliament. This quickly spread to 
Ballarat, and was there pushed forward ‘‘with a 
more eventful incident to a more tragic conclusion.’” 

On the morning of Sunday, Dec. 3, 1854, occurred 
the fight at the Eureka Stockade. The grievances of 
the diggers at last came to a head in determined resist- 
ance to the forces of the Crown, and on this fateful 
morning, never to be forgotten in Australian history, 
more than a hundred diggers barricaded themselves in 
the. Kureka Stockade. For several days they had been 
drilling here, determined upon resistance, if necessary.. 
On Saturday evening, December 2, the majority of 
the diggers were in the city, and most of them were 
very much under the influence of liquor. However, the 
leader of the men (Peter Lalor) was with them when 
the attack of the military began early the next morn- 
ing. About three hundred men of Her Majesty’s 
forces were in the affair, many of them police. Led 
by the gallant Captain Wise, of the Fortieth Regiment 
of infantry, the soldiers early on Sunday morning, 
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December 3, advanced to the attack on the Eureka 
Stockade, a rude affair of slabs and stones. The fight 
lasted but about twenty minutes, as the disciplined 
soldiers were more than a match for the untrained 
diggers. The troops simply swept over the stockade 
and shot or bayoneted all those who opposed them. 
The leader of the diggers (Peter Lalor) was wounded 
in the left arm, but was successfully hidden under a 
pile of slabs until the soldiers returned to their camp. 
Later he was spirited away and made good his escape. 
In the deplorable affair about thirty of the diggers were 
killed, and five of the soldiers, including: the gallant 
young Captain Wise, who died from wounds some three 
days after the fight. The ‘‘Southern Cross,’’ the flag 
carried by the diggers, was a blue emblem with a 
great white cross on it, and at the ends of the cross 
the four stars of the brilliant constellation for which 
the flag was named. The flag was captured by the 
troops and dragged in the mud for awhile, but later 
was secured by one of the diggers, whose family kept 
it for many years. A few years ago it was loaned to 
the Art Gallery of Ballarat, where it may now be seen. 
With it is the sword of the brave young captain who 
lost his life. In the Ballarat Cemetery one may visit 
the graves of the soldiers and diggers who died in the 
only battle ever fought on Australian soil. It is a 
noticeable thing that practically all the diggers were 
Trishmen, from the northern part of Ireland. 

In the little plot of ground where the soldiers are 
buried, there stands to-day a freestone obelisk erected 
upon a pedestal. On the east and west sides of this 
obelisk are two marble slabs, scrolls on each face of the 
freestone carrying the word ‘‘Victoria,’’ on the north 
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and south sides the word ‘‘Duty’’ carved beneath. 
Upon the marble slab facing east, as if looking to- 
wards the spot where the buried soldiers did their 
duty and fell in doing it, is the following inscription: 
“In this place, with other soldiers and civilians of the 
military camp then in Ballarat, were buried the re- 
mains of the British soldiers, Henry Christopher Wise, 
captain; Michael Rony and Joseph Wall, privates of 
the Fortieth Regiment, and William Webb, Felix Boyle 
and John Wall, privates of the Twelfth Regiment, who 
fell dead or fatally wounded at the Eureka Stockade, 
in brave devotion to duty, on Sunday, the 3d of Decem- 
ber, 1854, whilst attacking a band of aggrieved diggers 
in arms against what they regarded as a tyrannous ad- 
ministration.’’ Upon this same marble slab, directly 
beneath the inscription just quoted, are the words: 
“‘Not far west from this spot lie the remains of 
some of the diggers who fell in the courageous, but mis- 
directed, endeavor to secure the freedom which soon 
after came in the form of manhood suffrage and con- 
stitutional government.’’ Upon the slab facing west are 
the following words: ‘‘This monument and the enclos- 
ing fence were erected Anno Domini MDCCCLXXIX. 
by the Government of Victoria, at the request of the 
citizens of Ballarat.’’ 

A few yards west of the spot where the soldiers 
are buried, in a small enclosure, is the monument of 
the diggers, a gray sandstone obelisk, surmounted by 
a draped urn and resting on a bluestone base. On 
the west face the following inscription appears: ‘‘Sa- 
ered to the memory of those who fell on the memorable 
3d of December, 1854, in resisting the unconstitutional 
proceedings of the Victorian Government.’’ This mon- 
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ument was presented by James Leggatt, Geelong, to 
the people of Ballarat, and by them erected on the 
22d of March, 1856.’’ On the other three faces appear 
the names of the men who fell and whose bodies lie 
under the stone: John Haynes, Co. Clare, Ireland; 
Patrick Gittings, Co. Kilkenny, Ireland; Thos. Mullin, 
Co. Kilkenny, Ireland; Samuel Green, England; John 
Robertson, Scotland; Edward Thonen, Eberfeldt, Prus- 
sia; John Dinand, Co. Clare, Ireland; Thos. O’Neil, 
Co. Kilkenny, Ireland; John Donaghey, Co. Don- 
egal, Ireland; William Clifton,‘ aged 30, native of 
Bristol; Ed. Quin, Co. Cavan, Ireland; Wm. Quinlan, 
Goulbourn, N. S. W.; Wm. Emmerman, Hanover; Lt. 
Ross, Canada; Thaddeus Moore, Co. Clare, Ireland; 
James Brown, Newery, Ireland; Robert Jullien, Nova 
Scotia; ——— Crowe, Scotland; ——— Fenton, England; 
Edward McGlynn, Ireland. Near the west side of the 
soldiers’ monument, but between the two shafts, is a 
plain truncated column of bluestone on a_ bluestone 
pedestal, enclosed by a chain fixed to four low bluestone 
posts. On the east side of the pedestal a marble slab 
has been inserted which bears the following brief, but 
eloquent, inscription: ‘‘In memory of James Scobie, 
who met with a premature death on ‘Eureka,’ Oct. 7, 
1854.’’ 

In an eloquent and beautiful passage in his ‘‘His- 
tory of Ballarat,’’ Withers speaks of these first sacred 
monuments of Australian history: ‘‘The sexton takes 
care of the enclosure now, and the smaller one, where 
the bodies of the diggers he, was not long since repaired 
by private subscription, As long as men of the fifties 
survive, the memory of the dead Stockaders will be 
kept green, and the little burial-place and its mon- 
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ument will, let us hope, be preserved from shameful 
neglect. But the old pioneers are fast passing away to 
the same silences as the sturdy insurgents of the fatal 
Sunday long ago reached, and who will keep the place 
of the graves when they are gone? Let the men of the 
future do their duty as the buried soldiers and diggers 
did theirs, and both these mortuary memorials will be 
preserved to be at once a tribute to heroic dutifulness 
and heroic resistance, and an incentive for all time to 
emulation of the same virtues in similar circumstances 
if, which Heaven forbid, they should ever arise.’’ Me- 
morials are ever an incentive to just these qualities, 
and who can tell how much these first monuments 
of the history of a new country meant in inspiration to 
the three thousand Ballarat men who on the bloody 
beach at Gallipoli, or amidst the horrors of northern 
France and Belgium, proved that the southern breed 
of men had lost none of its courage because of its 
transplanting to the lands that lie beneath the blazing 
southern cross. 

On the site of the fatal fight the Bunker Hill mon- 
ument of Australia has been erected. It is an octagonal 
body of bluestone ashlar work in two tiers, with a 
flight of stone steps leading to the top, where, upon 
a massive bed of ashlar bluestone, is a cube of the same 
material, surmounted by a stone monolith twelve feet 
high. At the angles of the lower platform, four sixty- 
four-pounder guns, contributed by the Victorian De- 
fense Department, have been placed. The bluestone 
cube bears the inscription: ‘‘ Eureka Stockade, Sun- 
day morning, December 3, 1854.’’ 

The fires of the stockade set the fires of fierce indig- 
nation burning all over Victoria, and soon brought 
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about reform in the shape of manhood suffrage. Peter 
Lalor, for whom a reward was offered by the Govern- 
ment, and his companions were acquitted of the charge 
of high treason, for it was absolutely impossible 
to secure a jury which would vote for conviction. 
This was hailed everywhere as a mighty victory for the 
popular cause. Lalor was later pardoned, and in a 
few years was elected to Parliament to represent Bal- 
larat. Eventually he became a minister of the Crown. 
The finest statue, next to that of the one erected to 
the memory of Queen Victoria, is the one which stands 
in Sturt Street erected to the memory of Peter Lalor, 
leader of the diggers and minister of the British Crown 
in the Parliament of Victoria. Thus it has often been 
proven that the rebel of to-day is the ruler of to- 
morrow. 

Our mission in Ballarat, with two churches of 
Christ co-operating, was conducted in the famous 
Alfred Hall, just a few yards off Sturt Street. This 
hall was built in 1867, on the oceasion of the visit of 
Prince Alfred to the city. It is a large frame building, 
seating about twelve hundred people, and is, I think, 
the coldest building I have ever spoken in during my 
ministry. The climate of Ballarat during the winter 
is about the most frigid that ean be found in the whole 
Commonwealth. Being more than fifteen hundred feet 
above sea-level, it has in the winter season a cold, wet 
climate, and when one remembers that none of the 
publie buildings in Australia are heated, it is a cause 
for wonder that people attend chureh services at all. 
But they do attend! It would be an utterly impossible 
thing to get an American audience, accustomed as they 
are to their nice, warm buildings, to come out to 
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an evangelistic service when one actually suffers from 
cold. But this is exactly what the Ballarat people 
did—crowds of them! While we, who were conducting 
the mission, sat in our heavy overcoats, these heroic 
souls came by the thousands and acted as if nothing 
were wrong at all. One of the greatest characters in 
Australia among churches of Christ is Brother Craigie. 
He is lovingly ealled “Dad?” by all the preachers and 
the young men, for, if there are any folk in the world 
to whom “Dad” is friend, those folk are preachers 
and young men. Dad Craigie’s shop in Melbourne is 
the meeting-place for the ministers. I asked ‘‘Dad,”’ 
one day, how in the world the people were able to stand 
the cold buildings, and in his broad Seoteh he an- 
swered, ‘‘They just grrrrin and bearrrr it.’’ In Bal- 
larat we learned that there was but one thing to do, 
and that was to follow the advice of Dad Craigie and 
‘““erin and bear it.’’ On the last night of the mission 
the missioner (evangelist) told the audience that he 
had preached to more red noses in Ballarat than in all 
his fifteen years of ministry previous. 

The blessing of the Lord was upon the work 
in the Golden City in great power, for thousands heard 
His word, and many were led to accept Jesus as Sa- 
viour and own Him as the Lord of their lives. The 
two ministers of the local churches—Bro; Andrew 
Connor, of Dawson Street, who is known and loved 
all over Australia for his work as pastor and writer, 
and Bro. J. R. Combridge, minister of the church at 
Ballarat Hast—were used mightily in bringing men to 
a Saving knowledge of the truth. They endeared them- 
selves to us, not only because of their good service for 
the Lord, but also because of their genial care that our 
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stay should in every way be pleasant. Great eredit 
also is due to Brother Berdue, the secretary of the 
mission, for his splendid service in organization. The 
constant care of the whole effort was upon him, with 
the worry of many details upon the proper execution 
of which depended the success of the work to a great 
degree. We feel-that we must also mention the name of 
that genial, consecrated Scot, Bro. Arthur Wilkie, who 
is known and loved for his many good works. He is a 
tower of strength for the cause of New Testament 
Christianity in Victoria. 

We were unfortunate in not having the joy of an 
intimate association with Bro. Ted Price, although we 
had the rare privilege of being royally and graciously 
entertained in his beautiful home by his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Nettie Rowsell, and her father, Grandpa Morris. 
Brother Price left on a journey to America just before 
our mission began in his city. How sweet are the uses 
of Christian hospitality. Nothing contributes more 
effectively to success in an effort to win men to Christ 
than that form of hospitality which makes for preacher 
and singer a truly happy home. That happy home we 
had at ‘‘Dunbarton,’’ although we missed the genial 
personalities of Brother Price and his talented family. 

The largest business enterprise in Ballarat is the 
Lucas Factory. Grandma Lueas, for many years a 
devoted Christian woman, and a member of Dawson 
Street Church of Christ, was left a widow by a sad ac- 
cident to her husband. The members of the church 
were eager to express their sincere sympathy in some 
tangible form. They asked her, therefore, what they 
could do which would best help her in her distress. 
She replied by saying that she thought she could make 
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her living without any trouble if she had a sewing- 
machine. The friends got together the necessary sum 
and purchased the machine, making it a present to her. 
From the very start, because of her unconquerable 
zeal, she won success. Out of this humble beginning 
came the Lucas Factory, where clothes for women and 
girls are made. It now employs more than five hun- 
dred girls, and is not only the largest business concern 
in Ballarat, but one of the largest in the southern 
hemisphere. What a monument to the industry and 
faith of one woman! Brother Price, whom I have just 
mentioned, is the son of Grandma Lucas, and since her 
recent death is the owner and manager of the business. 
On his return to America, while yet his ship was at 
Pango Pango, he received the sad news that his mother 
had passed away. It is said that her funeral was one 
of the most memorable ever conducted in Australia. 
As the procession—and it was one of the longest ever 
seen in Victoria—came to the cemetery, it passed from 
the gate to the grave between two long lines of girls— 
the girls from the Lucas Factory—each holding a white 
ealla lily in her hand. After the body was tenderly 
lowered into the grave they marched sorrowfully 
past, and each one lovingly placed her flower upon the 
body as a last tribute to the one whose courage and 
business power had made possible their own delightful 
work. ; 

There is another great achievement for which 
Grandma Lucas, Mr. and Mrs. Thompson and the girls 
of the Lucas Factory will ever be remembered. At 
the close of the war there was a desire in the hearts 
of all the people of Ballarat that the city should build 
a memorial that the courage, the sacrifices and the 
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mighty accomplishments of the more than three thou- 
sand Ballarat men who went to the world conflict 
should be fittingly commemorated. The plan for this 
memorial first took form in the fertile brain of Mrs. 
Thompson, the beloved superintendent of the factory. 
The plan was communicated to the girls, and they 
enthusiastically adopted it. Through many social af- 
fairs, through much sacrificial giving, and by arduous 
work the glorious plan was brought from idea to 
reality, and to-day, as an extension of Sturt Street, 
beginning under a great concrete and stone arch of 
victory, flanked on either side by captured German 
cannon, is a noble avenue lined with more than three 
thousand trees and more than fourteen miles in 
length. In this avenue there is a tree for every Bal- 
larat man who served with the colors. It is impossible 
in an article of this nature to enumerate all the va- 
rieties of trees that are to be found in this unique 
memorial. Suffice it to say that there are scores 
of them. Each tree bears the name and rank of the 
man for whom it was planted, and, so far as it was 
possible, the relatives of each one were asked to assist 
in the planting. A fund is being created for the per- 
petual care of these trees. When mortality occurs, 
the dead tree is replaced by a new one. It is a tre- 
mendous task to care for an avenue of trees fourteen 
miles in length, and the cost of it is enormous, but 
the Lueas girls have cheerfully assumed the respon- 
sibility. Two shillmgs from each month’s pay of 
every girl are appropriated for the upkeep of this 
glorious memorial to the more glorious deeds of Bal- 
larat men in the most terrible conflict in human history. 
As one drives down the avenue to-day he can visualize 
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the beauty of the future when these trees so lovingly 
planted shall have reached. maturity, and shall through 
the coming years proclaim to all who shall visit this 
fair land the victories of Australia’s sons. When the 
arch was finished and the trees all planted, His Royal 
Highness, the Prince of Wales, then on a visit to Aus- 
tralia, was invited to dedicate it all to the purpose 
for which the work had been done. To Grandma Lucas 
was given the inscribed silvef trowel which was used by 
the Prince in laying the corner-stone. On the day of 
dedication, also, great merriment was caused by the 
presentation to the bonny Prince of a beautiful suit of 
silk pajamas profusely decorated with pictures in 
silk of various Australian animals and birds. The 
garment was made by the Lucas girls, and each one 
of them had something to do with it, if only the mak- 
ing of one stitch. 

We casually remarked upon the beauty of the 
Ballarat Botanical Gardens in the first part of this 
article, and also referred to the city as a city of 
statues. One who has ever seen these marbles which 
adorn the city and the gardens will always remember 
them and will never cease to be amazed that a city so 
moderate in size and with such a history behind it 
could boast works of art so pretentious. One of the 
three favorite titles of Ballarat has been ‘‘The City of 
Statues.’’ The first gift of this nature was made by 
Mr. Thomas Stoddard. It comprised twelve marbles 
which were erected throughout the Botanical Gardens. 
These beautiful additions to the municipal glory 
were as follows: ‘‘Spring,’’ ‘‘Summer,’’ ‘‘Autumn’”’ 
and ‘‘Winter,’’ illustrative of the seasons; ‘‘Flora Far- 
nese,’’ and ‘‘Flora,’’ goddess of flowers; ‘‘Pomona,”’ 
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goddess of fruits; ‘‘Bacchante,’’ a priestess of the 
carousing and reveling Bacchus, the god of wine; 
‘‘Teda,’’ the mother of Helen of Troy, by Jupiter 
who embraced her in the form of a swan; ‘‘Mercury,”’ 
the fickle god of commerce and gain; ‘‘Hercules,’’ son 
of Jupiter, and ‘‘Hebe,’’ the goddess of youth. 

In a beautiful statuary pavilion in the midst of the 
garden is housed-the glorious Thomson collection of 
‘breathing marble.’’ Mr. James Russell Thomson be- 
queathed to the city a large sum for the acquisition 
of statuary, and by a judicious handling of this orig- 
inal bequest his executors have presented the city with 
five magnificent pieces, which are probably among the 
most costly and beautiful in the whole southern 
hemisphere. <A brief description of these poems in 
marble will reward our efforts. 

1. ‘‘The Flight from Pompeii’’ is the one which 
made the most lasting impression upon the author. 
The statue represents a Roman of powerful frame and 
noble mien, surprised by the awful eruption of Ve- 
suvius, endeavoring to save his wife and child from the 
horrors of the falling stones and burning ashes. They 
are hastening from the city, the wife holding the infant 
tightly to her breast, her hand shielding its tiny face, 
her own face set with a look of terrible anxiety. 
The husband and father, with uplifted arm, holds his 
mantle over the mother and child to ward off the 
falling death. There are such strain and anxiety in 
the whole piece that to see it once means to have it 
in memory always. 

2. A second statue is entitled ‘‘Modesty.’’ Through 
a delicately chiseled veil the facial features of a beau- 
tiful woman show plainly. Her eyes are cast down- 
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ward, and her whole demeanor reminds one of those 
lines of Goldsmith: 


‘‘Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn.’? 


3. ‘“Rebekah’’ is represented in a full-sized female 
figure standing with hand over the eyes, looking mod- 
estly and yet with unfeigned eagerness into the dis- 
tance, as though watching for the approaching husband. 
Abraham, knowing that the happiness and future of 
his son depended upon the virtue and purity of the 
woman who should be his life companion, commanded 
his servant to go into his father’s own country and 
there find a wife for Isaac. All believed that the hand 
of God was in the choosing, for Rebekah was the one 
found and the one who fulfilled every requirement, and 
it is recorded of them that ‘‘they lived faithfully 
together.’’ 

4. One of the most beautiful in its simplicity of atti- 
tude and in utter naturalness of pose, is the statue 
of ‘“‘Ruth.’’ Sitting as though wearied with the heat 
of the day, gazing pensively toward the ground, she 
reminds us of the noble story of the one who, though 
beset with famine and trial, was faithful to her 
trust, ‘‘and triumphed, eventually becoming the wife 
of Boaz, the issue being called Obed, the grandfather 
of David, from whom Jesus Christ descended according 
to the flesh.’’ 

d. “‘Susannah,’’ perhaps the most beautiful marble 
in the group, represents the pure Jewess sitting near her 
bath, where she has repelled the improper suggestions 
of the wicked and lustful Chaldean judges. Her arm 
is raised, scarce hiding her breasts, and on her face 
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is a look of purity and virtue which reflects the inno- 
cence of her soul. She was known as one who was 
filled with the fear and the love of God. She was 
married to a wealthy Babylonian named Joakim. The 
judges whom she had repulsed swore falsely against 
her, but she was saved at the last moment, when being 
led away to execution, by the good services of Daniel. 
Her accusers were brought to justice and were put to 
death themselves. 

Sturt Street, Ballarat, is also famed for its statues. 
One can but mention them here. The first one. to be 
placed in the midst of this most beautiful avenue in 
Victoria was that of Robert Burns. In his right hand 
he holds a pen, in his left a book, and by his side is 
his faithful dog. At the intersection of Sturt and 
Armstrong Streets is a fine monument to the national 
bard of Ireland, Thomas Moore. The poet is attired in 
evening dress, and is supposed to be attending a party 
at Lady Blessington’s on St. Patrick’s Day. Imme- 
diately in front of the City Hall is a magnificent statue 
of the most beloved queen of the Empire, Queen Vic- 
toria. Opposite the St. Patrick’s Cathedral stands the 
statue already alluded to, that of Peter Lalor, the 
leader of the inflamed diggers on the fatal day of the 
Eureka Stockade. He stands in bronze upon a granite 
pedestal (the bas-reliefs in bronze), illustrating the 
incidents of the fight and also the names of the ‘‘brave 
who died’’ resisting official tyranny. He is dressed in 
the robes of the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly of 
Victoria. 

From the high elevation known as ‘‘The Look- 
out,’’? on the top of the hill near the New Normandy 
mine, I stood one day in September, and looked with 
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amazement and wonder at the inspiring scene spread 
out before me in all its varied colors and with all its 
stirring historical associations. Coulthard, in his 
‘““Beautiful Ballarat,’’ has so accurately and eloquently 
described the scene which lay before me that I quote 
him at length here: 


To the south, two or more miles along the range, is the spot 
where Hiscock first discovered gold in the district in 1851, and far- 
ther away to the southeast is Mount Buninyong, from which white 
men first viewed the district in 1837, and at the foot of which is the 
picturesque township of Buninyong, known as the ‘‘ancient vil- 
lage’’ because it was the headquarters for the district, and the 
stopping-place for coaches on the journey from the seaboard to 
the pastoral settlements as far inland as Horsham, for years be- 
fore the gold discovery. 

Sheer beneath the spot on which you stand, is the main road 
from Buninyong, and it is easy to imagine the day in August, 1851, 
when Connor’s and Merrick’s parties, stirred by Hiscock’s discov- 
ery, came in their drays along this coach-track, which they fol- 
lowed over the range into what is now Grant Street. Before your 
eyes, as you look eastward, is the scene of the most famous gold 
field in the history of the world. The creek running parallel to, 
and a short distance from, the road contained the famous ‘‘ jew- 
ellers’ shop,’’ so called from the fact that the gold was literally 
lifted out of the creek bed by the bucketful, it being found prac- 
ticaliy lying on the surface of the ground in bigger quantities than 
had ever been found under such conditions elsewhere. The pic- 
turesque landscape round about was dotted with tents and holes 
of the diggers; the road before referred to was the principal trad- 
ing-street, and hereabouts thousands upon thousands of diggers, 
in the red shirts and picturesque costumes of the period, and rep- 
resenting most of the nations of the earth, lived a life and enacted 
scenes the like of which can never be repeated again elsewhere. 
In the light of all this, one looks upon a scene of as great his- 
torical value and interest as many of the world’s great battlefields. 

About a mile to the northeast may be seen the Eureka Stockade 
Monument, and farther back is Mt. Warrenheip, and more to the 
north, close in, is Bakery Hill, where the ‘‘ Welcome Nugget’’ was 
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discovered, and behind that, again, is Black Hill, so named from 
its primeval color, but which the diggers, by literally turning it 
inside out, made practically white. 


As I looked out on that day, the sky-line of the city 
itself encompassed within the foregoing description, and 
also that round the place on which we stood as far west- 
erly as Yarrowee Creek, known as Ballarat East, 
burned itself a picture upon my memory forever. To 
the northeast, the city proper showing up in glory on 
the rising ground; its tall, graceful church spires; 
trees everywhere—truly a garden city; its mighty 
smoke-stacks denoting thriving industry; its gleaming 
Lake Wendouree, and its beauty of environing hills— 
made a scene as beautiful as any in all the Common- 
wealth of Australia. The sun was setting, and for a 
moment the whole valley was bathed in golden splen- 
dor. The captured German cannon on the top of Black 
Hill loomed large and threatening for a moment, and 
then, as the pall of night settled down, it was gone. 
‘‘Ballarat’’—‘‘a resting-place,’’ and so it is indeed. 
Quiet and peaceful it was then in the evening glow, 
and as the darkness came down, there in the silence 
of that exalted hill, once more in imagination the whole 
valley seemed to glow with the fires of the diggers, and 
the ghosts of her thousands of the fifties whose bodies 
now sleep all over the world seemed again to lve—the 
spirits of that 


“Legion that never was ’listed, 
That carries no colors nor crest, 
But, split in a thousand detachments, 
Is breaking the road for the rest.’?’ 


V. 
AN AUSTRALIAN COUNTRY TOWN 


HUNDRED miles north of Melbourne is a typical 

little Australian country town, a very quiet, peace- 
ful little country town. It is surrounded by some of the 
most beautiful of the Australian hills, and it boasts of 
two facts: that it has some seven thousand inhabitants, 
and that it is the home of the present Victorian Pre- 
mier. While the great majority of the Australian 
people live in the cities, yet there are some who live in 
the country and the country towns, and to know all 
sides of the life of this great Commonwealth one must 
become acquainted with that of the small town. Cas- 
tlemaine is in the very center of one of the richest gold- 
bearing sections of the world. One realizes this as he 
approaches the place, for in every direction for miles 
the hills and valleys have been plowed and riddled 
again and again for the precious metal. The rocks 
in early times were actually swept clean with a broom, 
that not even the tiniest speck of the golden wealth 
should escape. After every foot of soil had been washed 
repeatedly, the great modern dredge was used, and still 
gold was found. And even then not all of it—for 
a Chinaman can take his pan and pick, and, fol- 
lowing the dredge, can still make a good living. As 
the train rolled across Forest Creek we looked out 
upon an area which had yielded literally tons of gold 


in the roaring days of the fifties. The romance of the 
81 , 
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past still clings to the place, for even yet, though long 
ago the mines have closed down, men go out with their 
cradles and pans and find a few specks of the yellow 
metal which seventy years ago caused such a mad rush 
to Australia from all over the world. After every hard 
rain scores of folk go ‘‘specking,’’ as it is called, for 
the rains wash the gold out of the sand and rocks, and 
frequently very good nuggets are found. Last year a 
beautiful one was discovered by a farmer as he was 
driving to town. It was lying in the wagon-track, and 
was worth about twenty-five dollars. So we were des- 
tined to have a good time in Castlemaine, and we re- 
solved from the very start that we would improve 
every opportunity to see all of the country we could, 
and, as far as possible, to retroject ourselves into the 
past and try to experience or live over again the stir- 
ring times when men were mad in their search for gold. 

On the day of our arrival, His Worship, the mayor, 
sent us word that he would be pleased to receive the 
distinguished guests at a civic reception. All of the 
Councellors were present, and the table was loaded with 
eakes and soft drinks. Of course, tea was in evidence.- 
If there is no tea in heaven, I am sure the British peo- 
ple will feel a keen sense of disappointment, for it is 
with them always. The Mayor opened the affair with 
a very timely speech, in which he welcomed to Castle- 
maine the representatives of the great republic across 
the seas. He said that from what he knew personally 
of the Couneellors present, the village was in sore need 
of just the thing we had come to do, and he hoped 
the mission would in every way be the success it should 
be. Every Councellor present also made a short speech, 
and then, after toasting His Majesty, George V., a 
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The site of the deserted city 


toast was given to the visitors, and the song, ‘‘For 
They Are Jolly Good Fellows,’’ was sung with a vim. 
From the very first day, therefore, we felt at home in 
Castlemaine. 

During the stay we had a splendid chance to 
become acquainted with the Australian bush. Any 
forest country is called ‘‘bush’’ by the Australians.. 
It has been said by a late writer that Australia has: 
suffered much from phrase-makers. It is still believed! 
by many that Australia’s ‘‘trees are shadeless, her 
rivers waterless, her flowers scentless, and her birds 
songless.’’ The poet whom Australians love (Lindley 
Gordon) writes of lands 


‘“Where bright blossoms are scentless, 
And songless, bright birds,’’ 


but Gordon was [English bred, and in much of his 
work shows that lack of real love for Australian things 
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which so often characterized the first Australians. For 
the first Australians thought wistfully of the little 
green island far away, and the children as they grew 
up were taught to think of England as the homeland. 
To this day, whenever an Australian speaks of going 
to England, he says he is “‘going home to England.”’ 
It is only the present generation of Australians who are 
beginning to see the beauties of the Australian land- 
scapes, and to realize that there is no country in the 
world where there are more beautiful birds or flowers. 
From the summit of the Dividing Range one day, we 
looked out over many leagues of landscape. There is 
no other like it in the world. How different from the 
somewhat monotonous shapeliness of the English trees 
in their trim, neat fields are the mighty gums in their 
vast distances. And yet, though the first English set- 
tlers must have been repelled by the oddities of the trees 
and birds in the new land, there is in it a beauty which 
is all its own. As we looked out over a sea of verdure 
we were amazed and charmed. We had heard it called 
a drab-colored land, but why any one should describe 
it thus is a mystery to one whose soul is sensitive to 
color. For in the Australian bush there are ten thou- 
sand colors, from blue grays to darkest greens. On one 
gum-tree a dozen may be counted. Here and there the 
tender shoots blaze forth into brilliant crimson or fade 
into duller russets. Now there is a flash of bright, 
eoppery gold, or in the tall trunks of the trees them- 
selves one sees a magical change from salmon pinks 
to gorgeous pearl grays. And then the glory of the 
golden wattle! Acres of it—great, bright flashes of 
brilliant yellow reminding one of the Hawaiian ‘‘shower 
of gold.’’ One fault of which the Australian people 
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are undeniably guilty is that of ‘‘running down their 
own country.’’ They will not allow any one else to do 
it without a vigorous protest, yet they constantly do 
it themselves. They all too frequently fail to see and 
appreciate the glories amid which they continually 
dwell. The beauty of the Australian gums is a beauty 
of irregularity, the beauty of scanty foliage against a 
bright sky. And the delight of the wattle, both in 
fragrance and color, is enough to send a thrill through 
even the most unresponsive soul. In his description of 
an Australian spring Gordon writes, this time in ap- 
preciation : 


‘“When the wattle gold trembles 
’Twixt shadow and shine, 
When each dew-laden air draught resembles 
A long draught of wine.’’ 


And the birds of Australia! If we can believe the 
men of science, Australia is, par excellence, the land of 
birds—birds of beauty and of interest. It is a land of 
plumage-birds and of song-birds by the thousands. 
Who ean see, without a thrill of delight, a great flock 
of pink ecockatoos five hundred strong sailing and 
wheeling in their evening constitutional before retiring 
for the night? No other Australian bird is more beau- 
tiful than these glorious fellows in their harmony of 
delicate rose-pink and white, with their high, blood-red 
crests, aS in company formation they flash overhead 
one minute a sheet of gray lavender, the next a bril- 
liant salmon pink, as they wheel and turn obedient 
to some secret command of their unperceived leader. 
Or perhaps one will come across a white cockatoo, that 
immense fellow with the sulphur crest, with his ear- 
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piercing screech of anger as the posted sentinel gives 
the warning which sets the whole flock in rapid retreat. 
I tried to shoot one of them with a small rifle, but 
could never get close enough, as the flock always has 
one of its number on guard. ‘These birds, while 
deadly in their attacks on grasshoppers, are almost 
as deadly in their attacks on the farmer’s crops, and 
hence are much hated by him. Australia and South 
America share the honor of having cockatcos or par- 
rots in any number, for there are none in Europe, 
and none in Africa north of the Tropic of Cancer. In 
North America there are but two kinds, and one of 
these is rapidly becoming extinct. In South America 
the largest of the family live—the Macaws; but they 
are all of one species. In Australia, however, there are 
six different families of parrots. 

In a walk through an Australian bush section one 
will see many of these fellows. Occasionally the crim- 
son Rosella, with his bright-blue wings and long, blue 
tail, will chatter and dare the walker to follow him. 
Now the rest of the little noises are stilled as the 
loud guffaw of the comedian of the forests, the kooka- 
burra, or laughing jackass, resounds through the air. 
Marcus Clark wrote of him as bursting ‘‘into horrible 
peals of semi-human laughter.’’ His laugh did not 
affect me in this manner. I found myself laughing 
heartily with him. His mirth is contagious. But 
wherever one goes in the bush there are birds: the red 
robin; the green fellow with the orange head and red 
breast, well named the ‘‘Superb Parrot’’; the ‘‘Regent 
Parrot,’’ with his golden breast, black wings and tail 
and bright red beak; the ‘‘Gang Gang,’’ with his som- 
ber green body, red head and crest, and yellow beak; 
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the majestic ‘‘King Parrot,’’ with his red body and 
head, his bright-green wings and his long, green tail. 
Around one are a thousand bright-colored birds, each 
with his own chatter or song. Who can hear the song 
of the magpie caroling over an Australian plain, or the 
sweet notes of the canary, and say that the birds of 
Australia are songless? 

One afternoon, as we strolled through the bush over 
the hills and through the gullies, amazed at the thor- 
oughness with which the whole country had _ been 
overturned in search for gold, we had a memorable 
experience. I have seen northern France, with the 
long, white, ugly scar across her fair face from the 
mountains to the sea, but in places that scar is healing 
and giving way to smiling fields. But the sears around 
Castlemaine will never heal. It bas been seventy years 
since first the resounding pick told that the gold-hunter 
had come, yet the hills and valleys look as though 
it had all happened yesterday. Whole hillsides have 
been swept clean, and only the naked rocks remain. 
Every gully has been gouged clean of dirt, and 
everywhere are abandoned shafts boring into the 
ground for many feet. Among the gum-trees gleams 
white the ore which was thrown up from the bowels 
of the earth. It is all a silent scene of desolation and 
loneliness. But on this day, as we walked down a gully 
from the hilltop, we saw a man at work. He was bend- 
ing over, holding a pan in his hand as he washed its- 
contents in a pool. No man can be in a country where 
tons of gold have been found, and much of it from the 
alluvial mining, without desiring to try his hand at it. 
It gets into the soul, and though you instinctively 
know that most of the precious metal has been taken, 
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yet there is always the hope that if you try you might 
find at least a speck. Hence, as we approached the 
miner, we eagerly asked him, ‘‘Have you had any 
luck?’’ ‘‘Righto,’’ was the reply, and he held up a 
small bottle in which we could catch the gleam of the 
yellow metal. ‘‘Will you wash a pan of it for us?" 
was the next and inevitable question. ‘‘Sure,’’ was the 
reply, as he took his shovel and in the bed of the little 
rill scooped away the earth from the rocks. Very care- 
fully then, with a piece of barrel-hoop bent into a hook, 
did he serape the earth into a little pile. This pile of 
earth he placed in the washing-pan, and then took it to 
a little pool of water. Breathlessly we watched him as 
he carefully washed away the larger stones from the 
top. Skillfully he shook the pan, so that always the 
gold would slide to the bottom. At last there was but 
little sand left, and then he suddenly looked up and 
said: ‘‘I’ll bet a quid [one pound] there is gold in 
this dish.’’ Before we could reply, one of us caught 
a yellow flash. With a yell we both said: ‘“We will not 
bet you, for you are right. There is gold in that dish.’’ 
As the last of the sand slipped over the edge of the 
dish there glittered in the clear water about twenty 
small specks of sure-enough Australian gold. I knew 
then just how my grandfather felt when across the 
bleak plains of the Middle West there came in "48 the 
rumor that in far-away California there was gold stick- 
ing out of every rock. I knew the exhilaration in his 
soul when, with his friends, he arrived in the Golden 
State after the horrors of the long journey across the 
plains. Before any one else could beat me to ite 
eried: ‘‘Say, what will you take for that gold? I 
want it as a souvenir of my trip here.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ was 
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the reply, ‘‘there is about half a quid’s worth there, 
and, if you want it and are willing to pay that for it, 
you can have it.’’ I immediately produced the half- 
quid, for I had seen this gold come out of the ground, 
and here was my chance. Our miner friend then smil- 
ingly told us that if we wished to try with his outfit, 
we were more than welcome, as he was going to the 
town. We worked at it hard for a time, but with 
meager results, although every dish produced color. 
At the rate we went, however, it would have taken a 
very long time to have made the fortunes men were 
said to have made in the olden days. But the exhilara- 
tion of those hours amidst the memories of the times 
when gold was extracted from these hills by the ton, as 
we perspiringly worked with shovel and pick that we 
might gather the few grains of the precious yellow 
metal with which our efforts were rewarded, was 
worth all the toil. And one does not tire of it. He 
may work by the hour, and still there is the same 
rapid beating of the heart as the water laps away the 
last of the dirt in his dish and the first flash of the 
golden metal in the sand proclaims that he has struck 
it. We spent many hours out in the ravaged hills 
with the dish and shovel, if for nothing else than that 
we might try to feel once more the same thrill of soul 
which must have surged through the thousands who 
braved the rough seas and driving winds in small sail- 
ing-ships that they might try their fortune in the 
newly discovered land of gold. 

One Saturday afternoon we were invited by Con- 
stable Hall, the Government police sergeant, to accom- 
pany him to the deserted city of Vaughn for an 
afternoon of rabbit shooting. He said he had two 
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characters he wished us to meet, and promised us a 
day of royal sport. We accepted his invitation with 
alacrity, for we have always been lovers of the dog 
and gun. About two in the afternoon the constable 
called for us in his tin Lizzie, and with him were the 
two characters whom it was to be worth our while to 
know. One (the man at the wheel) was Ike Overend, 
a former policeman, now retired on a pension from the 
State, and lhving in peace and prosperity in a neat 
bungalow at Chewton, a little town some three miles 
away. Ike is about fifty years of age, tall and thin, 
and with pale blue eyes and sandy hair. His mus- 
tache is long and the same color as his hair. It has 
that droop which was so popular in the West during 
the roaring days of the seventies and eighties. The 
other man was Jack McMillan, and Jack is thick of 
body, with a close-cropped mustache, a twinkling blue 
eye and a strong Irish brogue. He is the president of 
his local shire, loves his booze with an intense love, 
can swear with the best of them, and is about the 
best story-teller I have ever known. He is a natural 
impersonator, and never tells a story without acting it 
out in every detail. He had old Rover, the finest rab- 
bit-dog in Australia, in the back seat with him, and 
thus loaded we started for the day’s sport. 

For about nine miles we passed through the beau- 
tiful Victorian hills, and everywhere it was the same 
story. There is not a square yard in that distance 
which has not been turned over again and again. There 
is not a gully that has not been gutted of every inch of 
dirt. The dredge has been used in all the flats, and 
the rocky places have been swept with a broom. But 
now all is a scene of desolation. Coming over the last 
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hill, we locked down upon a beautiful valley sur- 
rounded by high, barren hills. In the bottom of the 
valley the river Loddon murmured and gurgled over 
the rocks. In this valley there once was a city of fifteen 
thousand people. 
There were large 
churches and stores 
and a great number 
of public houses or 
saloons. On the lit- 
tle creek bank to 
the left of where 
we were standing 
more than five thou- 
sand Chinamen had 
lived. At the pres- 
ent time in all this 
valley there are five 
people—a man and 
wife and his two 
daughters, and one 
poor old Chinaman. 
Everywhere, _half- 
covered by cactus 
plants (and these 
were imported from 
the United States in 


The last of the pold-digzers and the 
the hope that they hMeliben ian” 


would prove a suit- 

able food for cattle, and have now in places almost 
taken the whole country) or rank vines, are heaps of 
stones where once stone houses stood. In one place, 
where not even a stone remained, there bloomed a whole 
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patch of beautiful white lies. They have bloomed thus 
alone for more than half a century, for the hands which 
planted them with loving care so long ago have re- 
turned to the dust from whence they came. Looking 
up the valley, on the summit of a hill the remains of 
the old church obtrude themselves upon the eye. The 
walls and rafters are still standing, but the rafters 
are stark and bare, for the roof has fallen into decay. 
Here and there along the hillsides one sees the remains 
of the old road where seventy years ago hurrying feet 
were heard as they rushed in the early morning to the 
river below, or to the tunnels under the lava top of the 
hills—these tunnels which now frown down upon us, 
black and forbidding. All is ruin and decay, for the 
time came when the gold could be found no more, and 
those who lived by this profession one by one left all 
behind them and sought other fields. 

On the side of one hill is the old cemetery. Perhaps 
a dozen stones are standing now, although the majority 
of them are lying about in confusion and the graves 
which once they marked are lost forever. Some of the 
stones which remain are covered with Chinese char- 
acters, but two or three, though the writing is very 
dim, still tell their sad story of heartbreak and grief. 
One better cared for than the rest bears the date 1853. 
This was the year gold was discovered at Vaughn. The 
stone marks the last resting-place of a brave little 
Australian pioneer mother whose birthplace was the 
far-away green isle of which every son of the Common- 
wealth dreams and of which he so tenderly speaks as 
‘“‘home.’’ Crossing the fourteen thousand miles of 
threatening ocean with her husband, in an old sailing- 
ship, she had come to the new land where they were to 
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become rich, and then perhaps sometime return to: 
mother England. But in that first year of privation 
and hardship, in the midst of the wild, hard men of 
this early mining city, she had been called away. On 
the little hill the stone tells the story to-day, and all 
around is silence save for the murmur of the Loddon 
over her pebbles below, the sighing of the winter winds 
from the sea a hundred miles away, or the caroling of 
the magpie in the morning. Beside the larger grave is 
a small one. The headstone is gone, but who can 
doubt it, too, tells a story of a heartbroken father or 
mother? Did the little one go first, or did it follow 
the mother? There is no answer; only a vast, unbroken 
silence. : 

After we had lunched by the side of the abandoned 
post-office, Jack suggested that we visit the little hut of 
the old Chinaman, which stood on the river-bank a hun- 
dred yards away. It was a crude little affair, built of 
sticks and old pieces of tin, perhaps twelve feet long 
by eight feet wide. It was just high enough for an 
average-sized man to enter by stooping a little. Every 
country has its nickname for the Chinaman; in Aus- 
tralia it is ‘‘Chow.’’ We knocked on the door as Jack 
called out: ‘‘How you to-day? You sick?’’ A grunt 
answered him, and then the words: ‘‘Yea, me sick long 
time now.’’ But, though sick, the old man came shuf- 
fling to the door, for we had brought something to eat 
with us. A sweet old face smiled at us, and above it 
long, white hair. The deep, sunken eyes still gleamed 
with a kindly light, although the man was very old. 
His clothes were rags, and the nails on his fingers were 
more than an inch in length. In front of the door 
were a dozen rusty picks, and lying near an old wash- 
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ing-dish. In one end of the little shack was a bed of 
rags, and on the rafters were hanging those strange- 
looking herbs which one so often finds in the houses of 
the Chinese. In the other end of the hut was a little 
fireplace where the old man did what little cooking he 
required. On the little table near the fire rested a bowl 
of rice. ‘‘How old you now?”’ asked MeMillan. ‘‘Me 
hunded twenty-two,’’ was the reply. Of this, however, 
he must not have been sure, for in answer to the same 
question sometime later he affirmed that he was ‘‘hun- 


ded twenty-three.’’ ‘‘How old you fader?’’ was the 
next query. ‘‘He about two hunded now,’’ was the 
astonishing reply. ‘‘He still live?”’ ““Yes, he still live 
in China.’’ To the request that he come outside and 


have his photo taken, the old man replied in a vigorous 
and indignant negative. ‘‘No, no, no.’’ But sly Jack 
McMillan was not Irish for naught, for he said: <P his 
man Melican man, and some day he go China and see 
you fader. He take with him your picture, and your 
fader he be velly glad see picture of his son in far- 
away Australia.’? Without a word the old man arose 
and led us outside, where he graciously posed for 
the picture. The kindness of the Commonwealth for 
such people is manifest in its very fine system of old- 
age pensions, and this old Chinaman is one of the 
beneficiaries. Constable Hall tried hard to get him to 
come to the town and allow himself to be cared for 
in the Benevolent Home, but he refused to listen. 
Some morning soon this last of a race of men who 
fought and died in the search for gold will be found 
lying in his bed of rags, and as silent as the deserted 
city around him. As I looked upon the sad scene of 
silent desolation I thought of those words of Jesse 
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Wingate in that master production, ‘‘The Covered 
Wagon”’: “‘The pick and shovel have never built up 
any country on the earth. It is the man of the plough 
who builds, and my family and I are going on to Ore- 
gon to build up the land with the plough.’’ It is true; 
the men of the pick are not the men who build; it has 
always been, and it will ever be, that the humble sons 
of the soil, those who follow the plough, are the 
real builders. 

Jack McMillan does not have much to do with par- 
sons, and he never attends church, although he has that 
inborn respect for parsons and the church which so 
frequently is found in men of his type. But on the 
occasion of our visit he spent quite a bit of time with 
the parsons, and, finding that they could be good 
fellows of the right type just like any one else, he 
was much pleased. When the time came for our 
departure, as the train slowed down for Chewton, the 
smiling face of Jack was at the window, and in his 
hand was a fine wallaby fur, a present for the depart- 
ing Doctor. The train usually stops one minute at 
Chewton, but this day something went wrong just at 
the right time, and we were detained for seventeen 
minutes—enough time, indeed, for a last heart-to-heart 
talk with our fine Irish friend. Mutual promises were 
exchanged to write, and a request from Jack that we 
visit his part of the world again and go with him for a 
real kangaroo hunt. If the privilege of such a visit is 
ever again accorded us, one of the most eagerly looked- 
forward-to events will be the hunt in the Victorian 
hills with old Jack McMillan. The day following 
our departure for Castlemaine the appended article 
appeared on the editorial page of the Castlemaine Mail: 

7 
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One of the strange things in the experience of Dr. Jesse R. 
Kellems, who has been doing such splendid work in Castlemaine 
for the last three weeks, has been the friendship between the 
Doctor and the president of the Metcalf shire (Jack McMillan). 
And yet, after all, it is not so strange, for these two have a 
common tie—they are both believers in total immersion. Yes, it 
is true: Jack is a believer, for many of you will recall that re- 
cently, one Sabbath morning, he was well and truly immersed in 
the city reservoir. Of course, you must not tell the Doctor that this 
took place when Jack was fishing. It is not strange, then, that 
two such firm believers in total immersion should find each oth- 
er’s company very congenial. But there is yet another reason, for 
Dr. Kellems is what the Aussie calls a good sport; he loves a gun 
and dog. So, several times during his stay, in company with Con- 
stable Hall, Ike Overend, and the immersed president of the Met- 
ealf shire, he went into the hills after the elusive bunny. The 
last shoot was especially memorable, for the party had old Rover 
with them, and the day’s sport resulted in well above thirty 
rabbits. It is a safe guess that the Doctor heard more stories and 
learned more about the mighty snakes of Australia than he had 
ever known before. 

They were out Vaughn way, where the general desolation and 
the wildness of the country would give fine opportunity to the 
powers of the president. It is seriously rumored that Jack in- 
tends quitting the deserted village (Chewton), and going with 
his new friend across the waters. To lend color to the rumor, 
it was noticeable that the train, instead of stopping its usual 
minute, actually stopped for seventeen minutes at the Chewton 
station the other day, and the Doctor and Jack were observed in 
earnest conversation. It is to be hoped that the rumor is not 
true, for what would we do without the genial shire president? 
Dr. Kellems, you can have any one in town you want, even to His 
Worship the mayor, but for the love of your fellow-men don’t 
take Jack away. If he should go, what in the world would I 
do for copy? If you can’t think of your fellow-men, Doctor, then 
think of me. 


It was ever like this. The people of the town all 
knew each other by their first names, and as one went 
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down the street it was ‘‘Hello, George!’’ or ‘‘How are 
you, Bill?’’? We Anglo-Saxons may differ from each 
other a great deal in our city folks, but how much 
alike are our small-town people. In the newspaper: 
there was a constant chaffing of the prominent citi-. 
zens and a jolly good fellowship which is so char- 
acteristic of a thousand such small towns in our own 
great America. In this little, quiet town in the hills. 
of Victoria, I found myself being dedicated anew to 
the glorious cause of international friendship, of the 
unity of the great Anglo-Saxon nations. There can be 
no doubt that the future of the world depends upon 
the man whose people came from the little island whose 
empire stretches from pole to pole, and whose drum- 
beats are heard around the world. England and the 
United States can dominate the world for righteous- 
ness. I do not believe there is a greater enemy to our 
own nation than that one who, in malice and hatred,. 
would sow the seeds of discord between those who 
are brothers; whose ideals, whose language, whose his- 
tory, whose conceptions of liberty, whose attitude 
toward religion, are all the same. More than once 
in Australia I heard the words: ‘‘We are cousins, 
but we are more; we are brothers; we are children of 
the same mother.’?’ And so we are, and so we must. 
continue to be. 

Quiet little, old Castlemaine, with its never-to-be- 
forgotten high, two-wheeled jinker carts; its kindly, 
simple country people; its godly, faithful pastor, Bro. 
Herb Clipstone, who for almost ten years has served 
the flock of the Lord and now receives for his living 
the sum of four pounds ten per week (about twenty 
dollars )—how bright will be the memory of it all as the 
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years roll by. It is all an experience in the life of a 
man, an experience different from anything else. 
Golden will be the memory and happy the soul as we 
think back on those ravaged hills; those yellow, 
gurgling creeks, gorse-bordered; the giant gums with 
secraggly branches against a bright sky, and those 
gentle, friendly Anglo-Saxon folk whose every wish 
was that our stay might be pleasant and profitable. 


VI. 
THE CITY OF THE QUEEN 


WOULD not even whisper it where there would be the 

slightest possibility of any of my Melbourne or Syd- 
ney friends hearing it, but, to my own thinking, Ade- 
laide is the most lovely city in the whole Common- 
wealth of Australia. She is the capital of the vast State 
of South Australia, and, lying as she does between the 
encircling Lofty Ranges and the sparkling waters of 
blue St. Vincent’s Gulf, she is as beautiful as the fair 
queen whose name she so proudly bears. If behind 
the Lofty Ranges a few snow peaks could rear their 
hoary heads into the blue vault of heaven, Adelaide 
would be exactly in the situation of a Southern Califor- 
nia city. For she is a city of flowers—flowers every- 
where, gardens of them, hillsides covered with them, 
flowers climbing over the high walls and even into the 
trees. This is the living picture which this dream city, 
nestling in the shadow of the protecting green hills 
beside the laughing waters of the southern ocean, left 
upon the retentive tablets of memory. 

There is one regard in which no other city on the 
face of the earth is just like Adelaide. Around the 
central business district one mile wide is a strip of glo- 
rious park lands. Beyond these the residential portion 
of the city begins to be. Here are the lungs of the 
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of many varieties, with here and there a meadow upon 
which the children may play or the sports (of which 
the Australians are so passionately fond) may be en- 
joyed. One of the most enjoyable memories which will 
live with us after this trip is over will be of the pleas- 
ant morning rides across the park lands into the city. 
The bright sunshine of early spring, the glorious flashes 
of flowers, the bracing morning air, all were tonic to 
tired nerves. 

We can not detail the incidents of the mission in 
Adelaide as minutely as we did those of the Melbourne 
campaign, nor will it be necessary, since the effort in 
the queen city was closely modeled upon that of the 
Victorian capital. The same committees were employed 
and their work done with efficiency, which accounts for 
the wonderful success with which the effort was blessed. 
Bro. Will Beiler, one of our most faithful South Aus- 
tralian ministers, was appointed secretary of the mis- 
sion, and, under far-sighted planning and careful man- 
agement of all the perplexing details of the work, the 
campaign was brought to a wondrously successful issue. 
The various committees and their members are here 
mentioned, not that it is possible to speak words of 
praise sufficient to tell of the noble work which each one 
of them did, but that in this form they may be known 
to our world brotherhood. 

The chairman of the united committee was Bro. E. 
J. Paternoster, president of the South Australian Con- 
ference of Churches of Christ; Assistant Secretary, Bro. 
F. Collins; Treasurer, Bro. H. J. Horsell. The Com- 
mittee of Management, to which the above-mentioned 
brethren belonged ex officio, was composed of the follow- 
ing brethren: 
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Hon, William Morrow, member of the Legislative 
Council, South Australian Parliament. 

Brethren A. J. Gard, C. M. Vereco, G. D. Wright, 
W. T. Magarey—business men. 

Bro. W. C. Brooker, minister of the church of Christ 
at Port Adelaide. 

Brig.-Gen. 8. P. Weir, D.S.O., Public Service Com- 
missioner for South Australia. 

These brethren performed their arduous duties in 
the spirit of Christian gentlemen whose only desire 
is to see that the kingdom of Christ is extended upon 
the earth, that all men may know Him whom to know 
aright is life eternal. 

The convenors of committees were as follows: 

Finance—Bro. H. J. Horsell. 

Devotional—Bro. A. C. Garnett, Professor in the 
University of Adelaide, and minister of the Grote 
Street Church of Christ. 

Advertising and Publicity—Bro, S. J. Southgate, at 
present minister of City Temple, Sydney, New South 
Wales. Brother Southgate had to leave for his new 
work before the mission was over, and his duties so 
splendidly begun were continued in magnificent man- 
ner by Bro. Ira Paternoster, minister of the Norwood 
Church of Christ. 

Personal Workers—Bro. Bart Manning, minister of 
the church at Mile End. I want to say right here that 
in my travels I have never seen one equal to Brother 
Manning as a personal worker. 

Young People’s Work—Bro. G. D. Wright, for many 
‘years the beloved and efficient Bible-school superin- 
tendent of the Norwood Church. 
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Choir—Bro. A. J. Gard2:. The <great chorus. of 
more than seven hundred, which was so faithful night 
after night all through the mission, was organized and 
trained by Brother Gard. Too much praise can not 
be given him for his faithful service in thus prepar- 
ing for the big soul-winning campaign. 

Ushers—Bro. E. A. Riches. Brother Riches’ work 
was of such high class that the immense audiences which 
assembled night after night were cared for with ease 
and quiet. He surely deserves a place in the affection 
of the whole brotherhood for this truly brotherhood 
service. 

One other, who, with several of those already named 
as members of the various committees, was responsible 
for the coming of the mission to Adelaide, was Brother 
Burford, nationally known business man. His backing 
of the mission, with these other brethren, in a financial 
way, insured the success of the enterprise. In his 
beautiful home on the heights of Belair, Brother and 
Sister Richards were royally entertained during their 
entire stay in the queen city. 

In scores of public places throughout the city, great 
signs advertising the mission had been located. On the 
platform of the railway station the announcement, in 
bold letters, told the story of the campaign. And such 
fearless advertising had the desired effect in the as- 
sembling of audiences which night after night packed 
the great Exhibition Building to the doors. The build- 
ing, like the one used in Melbourne, is centrally located 
on beautiful North Terrace, right at the place where 
many of the most used tram lines converge. There 
could not have been a better place for such an effort, 
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and here again our Australian brethren showed their 
wisdom in making a deliberate bid for the whole city. 
The baptismal service, conducted so beautifully by 
Bro. James E, Webb, minister of the church at Unley, 
was one of the most impressive features of the whole 
campaign. Every night, men and women, and boys 
and girls, were buried with their Lord and Saviour in 
the splendid baptistery which had been specially pre- 
pared and prominently focated in the front of. the 
Exhibition Building just to the right of the choir 
platform. The most powerful sermon on baptism which 
can be preached is the dignified and impressive per- 
formance of a baptismal service. Such sermons were 
preached again and again in the Adelaide mission. 
Another never-to-be-forgotten hour of the campaign 
was the great Sunday afternoon communion service, in 
which more than three thousand brethren met together 
to break the bread and drink of the cup. So carefully was 
the whole service planned that the immense audience was 
served in exactly seven minutes. The quiet, reverence, 
the soul-stirring prayers, and then the solemn joy of 
communing with so many brethren from so many 
churches in the wonderful new land, constituted an 
experience which will ever remain a high day in the 
lives of all who were fortunate enough to be present. 
No story of the Adelaide mission could in any sense 
be complete without a word about ‘‘Bill and Dick.’’ 
Before the world, ‘‘Bill’’ is the Hon, William Mor- 
row, M.L.C., which would be the same with us as a 
Senator in the State Legislature. ‘‘Dick’’ is his wife— 
Mrs. William Morrow. But when one has lived in the 
same house with such people, and that house in ‘‘Lyn- 
dale,’’? the only names which can adequately express 
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the depth of affection which is ours for these two hearts 
of gold are the names I have used above. No preacher 
can do the best work for the Master, especially when he 
must preach every night, and sometimes two and three 
times every day, unless he has a happy home. He must 
have a home in which he can remove his collar if he 
wants to, in which he may relax from the rigors of the 
campaign. That kind of a home was ours with these 
two dear friends. Time does not permit me to de- 
scribe the many wonderful rides to the country, the 
journeys into the lovely Mount Lofty Ranges, the 
idling along the seashore; these, and almost innumer- 
able other good times, these two people gave their 
American guests. Here began a friendship which will 
last forever. 

In their great campaigns the Australian brethren 
are accustomed to issue a ‘‘Souvenir of the Mission.”’ 
This was done in Melbourne and also in Adelaide. The 
interesting incidents of the various meetings, with the 
pictures of the committees and the missioners, ete., are 
combined into a little booklet which may be sold at a 
small price, and in which the people may have some- 
thing to refer to in the coming years for the memories _ 
of the glorious days of soul-winning. I can best tell 
of the impression of the mission in Adelaide by quoting 
the article from the Adelaide Souvenir, written by my 
friend, Bro, Arthur Garnett: 


ADELAIDE, Oct. 28, 1928. 
If it be a sin to covet the seeing of souls won, then were 
there many sinners in our churches in Adelaide during the great 
mission in the Olympia in Melbourne. How many times the 
prayer went up that the way might be opened for these ‘‘ fishers 
of men’? to be brought to Adelaide! Then, when the opportunity 
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seemed finally lost, it came again. Who is not glad that it 
was seized? 

If there were scales that could weigh the burdens of a 
human heart; if all the burdens removed by the great mission 
in the Exhibition Building could be piled into a great heap and 
weighed and then dissipated visibly before our eyes, and if the 
removal of these burdens could be valued at so much per ton, 
what a fortune it would represent! 

There were mothers and fathers who were worried about that 
boy who was entering on the great adventure of manhood with- 
out the guiding ideal of the Christ set before him; that girl 
just launching out into the world and without the anchor of 
faith for a time of crisis. There were homes that were divided 
on the most vital of all issues—that of religion—with a 
consequent strain upon the bonds of affection. There were men 
and women who were losing their grip upon themselves, or had lost 
it, and others whose zest- in life was going, or gone. But the 
boy and girl have laid hold on Christ; the divided home has been 
united in Him; the weakening character and the world-weary 
soul have taken a new grip upon life’s realities; have found 
life’s most real joy in the new life born within them. At the feet 
of the crucified Christ the burdens have rolled away. 

What an inspiration it has been to the churches to see that 
great hall thronged with people—men and women, boys and 
girls—all there to hear the gospel preached and sung. For it 
was the gospel that brought them there. The hymns were sim- 
ple gospel hymns; the preacher’s messages were simple gospel 
messages — careful gospel teaching, earnest gospel pleading. 
There was no sensationalism; no harrowing of the emotions. 
The aim of the missioners seemed always first to make their 
hearers think, and, thinking, to understand and _ believe the 
essentials of Christian truth, then to appeal to their better na- 
tures, their wisdom, their self-respect, their sense of honor and 
of duty and of fairness, their love of others, their highest ideals, 
their love of Christ, to secure that decision for Him which was 
sealed in a baptismal service so beautifully conducted that in 
itself it became one of the most powerful appeals of the mis- 
sion to consecration and obedience. 

This mission, we believe, will inaugurate a new forward 
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movement in this State. Thousands have heard our teaching 
who did not know what we stood for before; thousands have 
come to respect our brotherhood who were inclined to despise it 
before. But, above all, we ourselves have learned anew the power 
of the preached Word and the convincing logic of our plea. 
It should waken in our hearts a great new faith in evangelism, 
and a determination to spend and be spent that we may give 
to the people of this State the truth that makes men free. 
What we owe to these folks, who have come to us from across 
the water, we can not estimate yet, for only gradually will the 
full fruits of their labor be revealed. But they have earned a 
tremendous admiration for what we already know they have 
done, and all who have had the privilege of coming into personal 
touch with them have learned to love them for their jolly, genial 
selves. We are glad they have come. We are glad they have 
promised to come back again. There will be a mighty welcome 
awaiting them when they return to these southern shores. 


On the next to the last Lord’s Day afternoon two 
monster meetings were held which were distinctive of 
the campaign. It was the privilege of the writer to 
address four thousand men at the Exhibition Building, 
while at the same time Mrs. Kellems spoke to seven- 
teen hundred women at the Adelaide Town Hall. In 
these two meetings many confessed the Master. 

Our labors down here among these delightful Aus- 
tralians have given us time and opportunity to study 
their church life rather carefully. Frankly, we find 
a great deal enthusiastically to commend and but little 
to criticize. What mistakes have been made—and every 
member would readily acknowledge that mistakes have 
been made—have been due more to surroundings and to 
a conservatism inherited from the British churehes of 
Christ, and kept alive by constant immigration from 
the mother country, than to any desire to do the thing 
in the wrong fashion. There are many important things 
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in which the Australian brethren can teach us val- 
uable lessons. We are a far greater brotherhood in 
numbers and wealth than they, but there are some 
things in which they are decidedly greater than 
are we. 

Foremost among the commendable qualities I think 
I would place their brotherhood consciousness. They 
are, first, last and all the time, a great brotherhood. 
They are everywhere like éne big family. When they 
undertake any enterprise, they act as a brotherhood. 
They are absolutely united, and, while we may wonder 
whether or not this could still be true if they should 
have a membership as large as our own in America, it 
is an undeniable fact that it is true now. An illustration 
from the Adelaide mission is characteristic of this broth- 
erhood consciousness. When the time came for the offer- 
ing to be taken which was to defray the expenses of the 
great campaign in the capital city, offerings were asked 
for from all the surrounding country churches. And 
they cheerfully responded. They felt that what was 
done in the city would be of material benefit to all the 
churches in the State. The spirit of evangelism en- 
gendered in the central position would radiate to all the 
churches in the contiguous territory. Hence they all 
felt that it was their work, and did their part nobly. 
The campaign was not simply that of the churches in 
Adelaide; it was an evangelistic mission of the South 
Australian churehes of Christ. Brethren all over the 
Commonwealth purchased copies of the hymn-book used 
in the missions. The supply sent over was quickly 
found to be inadequate, due to the insistent calls made 
by these brethren in the churches hundreds of miles 
from the center of the movement. 
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There are certainly some results which issue from 
this family consciousness which would not be thought 
good when considered’ from our American viewpoint. 
For illustration, under such a system as obtains, due, as 
as we have stated, to this consciousness of the family 
relationship of churches to each other, it is impossible 
to build up churches which are outstanding. If one 
church becomes so much larger than the others in the 
same community that, by its influence and position, it 
draws people from all the sections to itself, the breth- 
ren see to it that it is divided and other churches or- 
ganized. This results in the formation of many small 
churches where, in America, we would have but two 
or three. There can be no doubt that such a system 
does result in a greater number of members being 
actually engaged in some definite form of religious ser- 
vice than under our own plan. To a consideration of 
the plan of small churches existing in greater numbers 
I will advert presently. It is enough to state, in this 
connection, that the plan of many churches of about the 
same size is directly traceable to the brotherhood con- 
sciousness, to the family spirit which prevails, and the 
determination that all shall have an equal chance. 
There can be no disputing the fact that the Australian 
brethren think first of the cause as a whole, and, sec- 
ond, about the local congregation. How different it is 
in America. I think it can be fairly defended that with 
us the directly opposite course is followed. I have too 
frequently found cities in which our own churches were 
warring against each other as though they were as 
many sects. And when such is their attitude they 
are sects. Illustrations need not to be multiplied of the 
cases where members of one congregation are deliber- 
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ately stolen from another. This thing simply does not 
happen in Australia. That it does not happen is due 
to the attitude of the brethren to the whole cause. 
What will best advance our cause as a people? How 
can we take some new position for New Testament 
Christianity? These are the questions about which 
they are most vitally concerned. 

There are several reasons for the unity which pre- 
vails, which in themselves carry us back to the times 
of the primitive church of the New Testament. They 
are truly united, first of all, upon the fundamentals of 
the faith. If there are tendencies anywhere toward a 
destructively critical attitude on the gospel, I have been 
unable to discover them. The Australian brethren be- 
lieve the gospel with all the enthusiasm of the fathers in 
the Restoration movement. They are not obsessed with 
doubts, or, at any rate, they say nothing about them. 
They believe that our plea is the one which will even- 
tually conquer the world. They are not having any 
battles over liberals and conservatives—they are simply 
trying to be New Testament Christians and to establish 
New Testament churches of Christ. My own experience 
with these brethren has convinced me that our Ameri- 
can brotherhood can never have unity, in deed and in 
truth, until we have a unity of the faith. I was one 
time very much exercised about an impending split in 
our ranks. I have ceased to worry about that any more. 
I can face the future with equanimity. If a split comes, 
it will be more of the nature of a sloughing off than 
anything else. Those who are not of us, and who ean 
not be brought back to that unity of the faith without 
which no communion can long endure, should have the 
ordinary honesty to quietly leave us and go to com- 
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munions where they will find an atmosphere more con- 
genial to their intellectual and theological aberrations. 

Nor am I excited when one raises the ery at such 
statements as these, ‘‘You are trying to divide the 
brotherhood,”’ or, ‘‘You are trying to drive us out of 
the brotherhood.’’ It is sufficient to reply that he who 
brings new doctrines, which of themselves cause debate 
and contentions, must bear the responsibility for the 
consequent division. He who continues to hold posi- 
tions which he knows are fundamentally contradictory 
to all our people have believed and taught for more than 
a hundred years, should have the moral courage quietly 
to take the consequences of such beliefs, if a disgusted 
brotherhood withdraws ear and support from him. We 
have ample room for all shades of opinion, in those 
things which are universally admitted to be matters of 
opinion; we have room only for men of faith in those 
positions which are universally known as matters of 
faith, those doctrines by which men live and upon 
which their every hope of eternal glory is suspended. 
For matters of faith men are willing to die, and it must 
not be thought strange that loud and determined pro- 
tests are made when such positions are ridiculed or are 
emasculated by being filled with a meaning at variance 
with that which the universal Christian experience has 
discovered in them. There can be no union with a Uni- 
tarian position: one which denies to Jesus Christ that 
place which the New Testament and the militant church 
of Christ have always accorded Him; and the loving 
faith in His deity which has been the sanctifying cause 
and the redeeming power in the lives of the greatest of 
God’s saints. When we deal with such things as these 


we have definitely left the realm of opinion and have 
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entered that of faith. But among our brethren of the 
lands of the south no such ugly questions obtrude them- 
selves. They are surely keeping ‘‘the unity of the 
Spirit in the bonds of peace.’? Nowhere have I seen a 
more practical application given to the admonition of 
Paul ‘‘that ye all speak the same thing, and that there 
be no divisions among you; but that ye be perfected to- 
gether in the same mind and in the same judgment’’ 
Ch Cor. 1240), 

The general similarity in economic condition has 
been another factor which has profoundly influenced 
the brotherhood spirit. There are no rich people, in 
our meaning of the term. While there are numbers 
of brethren who are comfortably well fixed with the 
goods of this world, the majority of the people are 
middle-class folks with small salaries. One will not 
find, therefore, ‘‘rich churches’’ and ‘‘poor churches.’’ 
One congregation, generally speaking, is about the 
equal of another as far as wealth is concerned. This 
Sameness of economic and social standing, therefore, 
has manifested itself in a unity which is not to be 
found to the same extent in any other part of the 
world. Just how long this condition will last is prob- 
lematical. Numbers of young men now are being 
trained for the professions. Some are making money 
in business on a far larger scale than has been hereto- 
fore known. Whether this growth in wealth will have 
the same effect which too often we note at home, only 
the future will tell. 

I have spoken of the plan which our brethren have 
followed in building small churches. There are no 
large congregations in the Commonwealth. An Ameri- 
can, accustomed to the large way of doing things in his 
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homeland, is apt to feel impatient at this attitude when 
he first comes to these shores. I confess to this feeling 
on my own part. We are a people who worship sla- 
vishly at the altar of the God of Size. We want large 
crowds, large numbers on our church rolls, great offer- 
ings, ete. And in America we can and do have all 
these things. But we can not apply American stand- 
ards to Australia. After these months of association 
with my brethren I am convinced that their plan is 
not only correct, but that it is at present the only one 
which will work here. 

When we, as a people, were in the same condition 
as that in which they find themselves to-day, our 
churches were exactly like theirs. I can but briefly 
indicate some of the factors which have contributed 
to this condition of affairs. And, in the first place, I 
would mention the fact that Australia is not at all in 
the same position as America as regards means of 
transportation. Almost every family in America has 
an automobile. In Australia this is a decided luxury, 
which is in the reach of only a very few. Therefore, 
people who go to church must ride on the tram or walk. 
Most of them must walk. It is thus necessary to erect 
buildings in reach of the people. For this reason, where 
we would normally have one congregation, the Aus- 
tralians have four. 

A second reason for a large number of church or- 
ganizations is the one founded on the Australian idea 
that as many members of the church as possible should 
be trained for Christian service. I think it true that 
the average church officer in an Australian church is 
more capable than our own. Most of the elders and 
many of the deacons can preach the gospel acceptably. 
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The smaller the congregation, the more chance there is 
for all to have something to do. It has often been 
a matter of concern to the American preacher to find 
tasks enough to keep his great membership busy. While 
we are approaching a solution of the problem in the 
many organizations which have arisen in our local 
churches, yet this has all too frequently given rise to 
other problems. A local class consciousness has been 
fostered which has frequently broken up the unity 
of the church. 

One of the results of the Australian system which 
we can not commend so highly as some others is the 
fact that under their plan they have not developed a 
strong ministry. I do not mean by this that there have 
not been many strong preachers in our brotherhood 
of Australian birth. There have been these men, as the 
large number who have made such enviable records in 
the United States has shown. But such men have not 
risen to prominent positions in Australia. And they 
never will rise to such positions. The thrill of building 
ap a large church is not theirs. As soon as one begins 
to grow more rapidly than others, and gives promise 
of being a large and outstanding organization, the 
brethren insist on its being divided and other econgre- 
gations being formed. Then, too, the ministers of the 
Commonwealth are very poorly supported. The dig- 
nity of being a minister, devoting his whole time to 
the work, has not in the past been sufficiently empha- 
sized. At the present time Brother Main and his splen- 
did staff of teachers in the College of the Bible are 
doing much in this direction. However, there has been 
a constant fear of a ministry who ‘‘would lord it over 
God’s heritage,’’ hence everything has been done .to 
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cireumscribe the ministerial powers. It is often true, 
also, that some good butcher or baker or candlestick- 
maker feels that he can preach the gospel with just as 
much power as the man in the pulpit. The brethren, 
therefore, are often very free to express their criti- 
cisms of the manner in which the sermon is preached 
and the work of the Lord done. Such an attitude 
toward the preacher has résulted in a constant stream 
of men going from the country of their birth, and the 
country in which they ought to remain and do the 
work of the Master, to the United States, where there 
is the most cordial attitude toward the minister that is 
to be found in the world. To an American who has 
known of the growth of our own great work in the 
homeland the fears of the brethren regarding a lordly 
clergy are utterly groundless. This can not be true 
in a communion as free and democratic as that of the 
churches of Christ. 

It is difficult to prophesy as to the future of the 
work in Australia. I do not mean by this that it is 
difficult to know whether or not it is to grow. About 
that there can be no doubt at all. Our people have 
grown more rapidly than ary other communion, and’ 
this proud distinction is now theirs every year. They 
are keen to pick out the good, new sites and quick to 
stake out the ground and start a church. The spirit 
of missions has been on the upgrade ever since the 
memorable visit of Brother McLean several years ago. 
The work of Charles Reign Scoville and the present 
enterprise have also stimulated the evangelistic zeal 
to a high degree. There is one thing about which I 
have no doubts. The future of our work in the south- 
land lies along the lines of our work in America. 
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Australia and New Zealand must follow the plans we 
have used with such effect in our own land. The 
reason for this is manifest. The country is much like 
our own. While the influence of the old state church 
is much stronger, yet the country is new and people are 
more open to the reception of the new message. The 
influence of the old British churches of Christ (and 
personally I know many of the brethren there and love 
them for their sterling worth, their fine Christian char- 
acter and their devotion to the truth) is not the in- 
fluence which will make for growth and progress in 
Australia. The innate conservatism of the motherland 
can not be transplanted to Australia and succeed there. 
The future of our work in this great, new land of the 
Southern Cross lies along the lines of evangelism. Our 
people ought to stress evangelism all the time. Every 
church in the southern hemisphere should conduct an 
evangelistic mission each year. If this is done, I be- 
lieve we will take this wonderful southern continent 
for Christ. Then, also, there will gradually come a 
change in the attitude of our brethren toward the min- 
istry. They are willing to treat with cordiality our 
ministers from the United States. They too often 
withhold the same regard from those who are their own. 

There is one more decided characteristic’ of our 
brethren in Australia which can be commended heart- 
ily. They are surely a spiritual people. It is a land 
in which the family altar still obtains. I was never in 
a home which did not have Bible reading and prayer, 
with the whole family assembled, before retiring at 
night. How sadly we in America have fallen down in 
this regard. How seldom any more will one find such 
a home. But it is the usual thing in Australia. We 
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say we have not the time; they take the time. One 
of the loveliest sights on a Lord’s Day morning is that 
of the people on their way to the churches, each one 
carrying a hymn-book and a Bible. They are a praying 
people. Never have I listened to more devout petitions, 
more earnest pleas for the souls of men. I think I 
have learned that size is not by any means the greatest 
thing to be desired; that numbers are not the only end 
of all our efforts. Here, far down under the blaze of 
the Southern Cross, is a vast continent, a continent 
which will be the America of the future, and it is to 
be ours for the taking. Let us rise and possess it for 
the Lord of hosts, 


VII. 
HOMEWARD-BOUND 


IX happy months have gone by, and the time has 

come to start the long trip to the northland. And 
how rapidly those months have passed! Time flies 
when one is busy and happy. And surely we have 
been both. Never have a people been more warm- 
heartedly received than our company in the land of 
the Southern Cross. We shall never forget that last 
night in Adelaide. For the five weeks of our sojourn 
the weather-man had been more than kind to us; every 
day was bright and cool, though it was November and 
time for the hot days. During the last forty-eight 
hours of our stay, however, he made up for anything 
he may have lacked before, for it turned suddenly very 
hot, and we sweltered and gasped with the thermometer 
at 103. The last service of the great Adelaide mis- 
sion was scheduled (and we have learned to say it 
in the Australian fashion, the first part of the word 
being pronounced exactly as one would say ‘‘shed’’) 
to begin at six o’clock in the evening, that we might 
catch the east-west train which left the city for Mel- 
bourne at 8:30. Our boat was to sail on Wednesday, 
and it was a thousand miles to Sydney, hence the 
hurry. At six the great Exhibition Building was 
packed to the doors, even though the night was terribly 
hot. The people of Australia, as regards their church 
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our folk in the States. They were all there, singing 
with their accustomed vim and enthusiasm. The ser- 
vice closed at 8:05. No time for good-by’s except to 
wave a farewell to the great choir and audience, and 
then fairly fly for the train. But these Aussies are not 
so easily cheated, hence they flew too, until, when we 
arrived at the station, we found more than a thou- 
sand people there ready for the last handclasp and the 
last little word of cheer. The station-master said that 
not since the Prince of Wales left Adelaide had such 
a crowd been seen to bid good-by to any one. As the 
train rolled out of the station we heard the crowd 
singing ‘‘For He’s a Wonderful Saviour to Me.’’ This 
was the favorite of all the new evangelistic hymns. 
Arrived at Melbourne the next afternoon, we were 
met by all the brethren of the Kellems-Richards evan- 
gelistic committee and conducted to a tea at which we 
were to be the guests of honor. Speeches were made by 
the various brethren, and words of farewell were spo- 
ken which made us long to see all these consecrated 
brethren in Christ once more. In the evening Brother 
Blakemore, of the Bible-school department, had planned 
a great Bible-school demonstration in the Melbourne 
Town Hall. Each year examinations are held in the 
various grades of Bible-school work, and prizes are 
awarded to those who pass with the highest marks. 
This plan not only includes the students in the various 
schools, but the teachers as well. Personally, I think it 
a very excellent idea, and trust that in the future some 
such plan may be adopted in our American schools. 
The town hall was packed with more than two thou- 
sand people, and once more we sang together the great 
mission hymns which had so stirred the city four 
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months ago. One more hilarious time of handshaking 
at the close of the evening program. We were to leave - 
on the mail train the next morning at 6:30. To our de- 
light, we discovered a large party at the station— 
Brother and Sister Blakemore, Brother and Sister 
Horace Kingsbury, Bro. Jim Hare and our gracious 
host and hostess and their daughter, Brother and Sister 
Robert Lyall and Miss Winnie, and many others. It 
was hard to tell these good folks good-by, for we have 
had such a glorious time with them all. 

The journey to Sydney was long, hot and dusty. 
It is not a pleasure to travel in Austraha in hot 
weather. The trains are not the most comfortable in 
the world, although the average Australian is very 
proud of them. He would quickly tell you that there 
is no system in the world which compares at all with 
that of his own country, yet, although we admire his 
loyalty to things Australian, we must disagree with him 
as to the efficiency of his railway system. We arrived 
in the city at the unrighteous hour of six o’clock in the 
morning (and I might say that to me this is away long 
in the middle of the night), and, as usual, found at 
the station another crowd of brethren. Brother 
Harward, president of the Federal Committee; Brother 
Whelan; Brother Southgate, the new minister of City 
Temple, Sydney, and his good wife and children; 
Bro, John Hendle, one of Sydney’s great business men, 
and Brother Rolps, also one of the leading men in 
financial circles of the city, were all there with the 
usual enthusiastic Australian weleome. We had three 
hours’ time only, for the ‘‘Sonoma’’ was to sail at ten 
o'clock. Three hours—surely not enough time to see a 
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great city of a million and a half inhabitants. And yet, 
under the leadership of Brother Walton, whose seven- 
teen years’ experience as pastor of the Enmore Taber- 
nacle has given him an intimate acquaintance with the 
city and its environs, we saw as much as could be seen 
in so short a time. Every one in Sydney and New 
South Wales is proud of the harbor, so, of course, the 
logical thing to do was to find some point where the 
harbor in all its beauty could be seen to the best advan- 
tage. That point was to hand, for Brother Rolph has 
just completed a beautiful new, twelve-story flat on a 
rising bit of ground just above the circular Quay, where 
the big liners from all over the world dock. To this 
new building we were taken, and from the garden on 
the top of it we had a view surpassingly lovely. All 
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around us lay the great city. Almost at our feet was 
the Quay, and before us for miles stretched away in 
hundreds of graceful curves the most beautiful harbor 
in Australia and one of the most wonderful in the 
world. There are literally hundreds of bays and in- 
lets, surrounded by high, rocky shores. Every prom- 
ontory is crowned by a beautiful building. To the 
northwest, like a great lion at rest, towered the bold 
outline of the North Head, and beyond for eight thou- 
sand miles lay the grand old Pacific. 

The time for sailing at last—and who ean forget a 
sailing-day in Sydney? Hundreds of people were gath- 
ered at the wharf to bid good-by to departing friends. 
When at last the time had come for all visitors to go 
ashore, the fun began. Thousands of paper streamers 
had been purchased, and these were thrown from 
passenger to friend on the dock or from friend to 
_ passenger. Soon from ship to the Quay, there stretched 
thousands of bright streamers. It was a glorious sight. 
Our own little group of friends had gathered together, 
and back and forth were called the last words of part- 
ing. Promises were exchanged to see each other again, 
for no one could enjoy what we have enjoyed in Aus- 
sieland without a desire to return. At last there roared 
from the siren the hoarse note of farewell, and the 
‘“Sonoma’’ slid quietly away from the wharf, quicken- 
ing her speed until she fairly shot down the harbor. 
As the little group on the wharf became smaller in 
the distance that song which Christians sing around the 
world, and which to me never fails to bring the tears, 
came softly to us: 


**God be with you till we meet again.’’ 
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One must have great inspiration to write on ship- 
board. There are too many engaging distractions 
to lead him away from the toil of it. But yesterday 
we had inspiration enough to last for a long time. The 
weather-man has handed us a package, and in a place 
where by all the rules of the game we should have had 
it calm. No sooner had the mighty South Head of the 
Sydney Harbor bowed itself into the Tasman sea than 
things began to be made uncomfortable for us poor 
mortals on the good ship ‘‘Sonoma.’’ First, it was a long 
corkscrew swell. A pitch is bad enough. A long, easy 
roll, when the ship careens over until the promenade 
deck is just about under water, and then hangs there 
for that long minute of agony, and shakes and trem- 
bles, and you wonder if she is ever coming back to 
even keel again—this is worse. But when you have the 
two of them together, a pitch which is at the same time 
a slanting roll, then you have the combination which 
taxes the endurance of even the most hard-boiled sailor 
to the very limit. We sailed on Wednesday, and 
Thursday was the 29th of November—Thanksgiving 
Day. Yes, far down here in the southern hemisphere, 
almost eight thousand miles from the land of turkey 
and pumpkin pie, it was Thanksgiving; for this is an 
American ship, and Captain Trask, the most genial 
and beloved sea captain that ever walked a bridge, is 
a New England Yankee skipper; so we had it all— 
turkey and pie and cranberry sauce, ’n’ everything. 
How hard the chief steward had worked on it, and 
how few were those who could brave that corkscrew 
roll, which had now increased to a wallowing splash, 
to sit around the tables and think of the millions whose 
thoughts were those of thankfulness for the many favors 
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which a loving Father has with such prodigality 
showered upon us. But it is mighty hard to have 
such thoughts when you are in a peanut-shell, lightly 
loaded, in the midst of a howling gale. On that fateful 
night, never to be forgotten, we had the first easualty 
to our otherwise immune party. Mrs. Kellems, after 
the first course, suddenly left the table and fled pale- 
faced and frightened to the safety of the upper deck. 
What happened we will never know, for we knew not 
when the call would come to another. In terror we 
sat and waited. 

For seven days we have had everything in the 
weather line which could be mixed up for us. There 
have been high winds, and heavy seas which crashed 
over the bow, throwing spray over the bridge and over 
the great, black funnel as she belched forth her clouds 
of smoke like a high, defiant monster. And then we 
ran into the tropical rains, for it is the early summer to 
this southern world, and the months of December, 
January and February are the rainy months for all 
the islands which lie in the tropics. And such rains 
they are! The windows of the heavens are opened, 
and on a mighty gust of roaring wind the floods come. 
The upper deck was a race of water, with the gutter- 
pipes sucking and gasping in their efforts to earry the 
rivers away. There was just one topic of conversation 
at the table, or whenever any of the passengers met 
one of the officers, ‘‘When will the weather be better ?”’ 
or, ““Do you think, Captain, that this will be any 
worse?’’ It is impossible, under such conditions, to 
sleep well. The hiss of the waves along the sides of 
the ship, the eternal wail of the wind through the rig- 
ging, the lurching of the ship or her frightened trem- 
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ble when she rises to an especially large wave and the 
propellers rush out of the water and spin madly for 
a moment—all this keeps one on a constant strain and 
it is impossible to rest. One has a great many thoughts 
as he lies awake at 
night in stormy 
weather. For in- 
stance: ‘‘This is a 
dirty night; the man 
on the bridge can not 
see ten feet ahead of 
him during these 
squalls of rain. This 
ship is battling along” 
at full speed. What 
would happen if we 
ran into a derelict or 
even another ship? 
Or perhaps there is 
a coral reef in the 
way, and we may be 
out of our course 
and strike it. On a 
night like this it 
would be impossible 
to launch a_ life- 
boat.’? And so on 
and on the nervous person reasons and worries and 
prays for the morning to come. Or perhaps in it all 
he reassures himself by saying: ‘‘ Well, after all, the old 
ship has been on this run for twenty-three years and 
she has not gone down yet. She ought to know her 
way, whether she has an officer or not. And then Cap- 
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tain Trask has been on her all that time, and he should 
know just what she will do.’? And maybe he will arise 
from his torturous bed and gaze fearfully out into the 
blackness to see if the wind is dying down or the sea 
moderating. And so he goes on until the morning puts 
an end to his worries, for somehow a storm at sea is 
never so bad in daylight as it is at night. 

On the sixth day out, the three canaries in the 
First Saloon began to sing gloriously. It was a veri- 
table birdie concert. The captain laughingly told us 
that we might cheer up, for such singing meant fair 
weather ; with the dawning the worst of the storm would 
be over. We are all superstitious to a degree, and so, 
though among us there were many Thomases, yet we 
went to bed that night feeling a little more reassured 
than we had felt for days. With the morning came 
bright sunshine and a laughing sea, and out of the gor- 
geous blue ahead of us rose the great, round dome of 
the ‘“‘Rainmaker’’ on the island of Tutuila, Samoa. 
As we stood leaning silently along the rail, gazing with 
that eagerness which landfall always awakens, we re- 
membered the purple words of Stevenson as first some 
thirty-five years ago he looked upon these same islands, 
where he was to make his home until at last death gave 
heaven-climbing wings to his brave spirit. An experi- 
ence like ours was his then, and in his own inimitable 
way he describes it: 


The land heaved up in peaks and rising vales; it fell in cliffs 
and buttresses; its color ran through fifty modulations in a seale 
of pearl and rose and olive; and it was erowned above by opales- 
cent clouds. The suffusion of vague hues deceived the eye; the 
shadows of clouds were confounded with the articulations of 
the mountains; and the isle and its unsubstantial canopy rose 
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and shimmered before us like a single mass. There was no bea- 
con, no smoke of towns to be expected, no plying pilot. Some- 
where in that pale phantasmagoria of cliff and cloud our haven 
lay concealed.—‘‘In the South Seas.’’ 


A few minutes before we steamed through the moan- 
ing reef, flying white with spray from the incoming 
tide, a great, black cloud swooped down from behind 
mighty ‘‘Rainmaker’’ and,the entrance to the lovely, 
land-locked harbor fairly boiled and seethed with a 
fierce tropical rain. But as it roared itself out, from 
the summit of ‘‘Rainmaker’’ clear across the entrance 
to the three jagged peaks which sharply uprear their 
haughty heads to guard the little, white town at their 
feet, a glorious doublé rainbow arched itself before us 
as a doorway of hope, and we knew that the singing 
prophecy of the canaries had been fulfilled. As -we 
raced into the harbor of Pango Pango, from all over 
the ship were heard delighted exclamations at the scene 
of gorgeous beauty which environed us. The shape of 
this loveliest harbor of the south seas is an oval. A nar- 
row beach surrounds the whole of it on all sides to 
the narrow entrance, and from the thin, white strip of 
beach, straight up a thousand feet and more, rise the 
densely covered cliffs and mountains. Imagine a great, 
oval, volcanic crater a thousand feet from bottom to 
rim, cover the whole from beach to topmost peak with 
cocoanut, breadfruit, papaya and all the other trees 
and shrubs peculiar to the tropies; think of one end 
of the oval rim as blown out in some awful eruption, 
with mighty ‘‘Rainmaker’’ and his three gigantic broth- 
ers guarding the gap, and you have it in all its rav- 
ishing glory. Clear around the harbor for some 


two miles is a cement and macadam road. Back from 
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this road to our left as we came in were the buildings, 
snow-white and red-roofed, and the great, black oil- 
tanks of Uncle Sam’s budding south-sea naval station. 
On the flat next to the water are the two huge steel 
towers, each 450 feet high, of the powerful wireless 
station, forever protected from any future enemy bom- 
bardment by the surrounding mountains. To our left 
was the frowning bulk of ‘‘Rainmaker,’’ and at his feet 
the Catholic church and school. Two half-caste Samoan 
lads, returning from a year of schooling in St. Joseph’s 
College, Sydney, leaned with us over the rail, gazing 
with great brown eyes at all the places so dear to these 
simple, happy children of the south seas. One of them 
was a big fellow already quite famous in Sydney for 
his athletic prowess. Though he wore a stylish college 
suit and walked with a swagger of the average college 
lad, yet in the midst of all these scenes of tropical 
beauty the simplicity of his native soul showed itself 
as he pointed to the little cemetery, with its gleaming 
white stones, by the side of the tiny, white church, and 
said, ‘‘My little brother lies there.’’ His troubled 
eyes brightened, however, as he turned his eager gaze 
toward the distant wharf, where he was soon to be 
greeted by the encircling arms of father, mother and 
sister. ‘‘I can hardly wait to get these clothes off and 
put on the ones a fellow ought to wear here.’’ Back 
to the native life with its care-free simplicity. Is it ever 
possible really to impose upon these people of the 
child races what we are so pleased to call our mod- 
ern civilization ? 

As the ship described a half-cirele and slid up to 
the wharf, five hundred bright, laughing, eager faces 
gazed up at us. Here and there were friends of our pas- 
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sengers waving frantically or calling out glad words of 
greeting. A score or more of naval officers, looking 
very trim in their neat, white uniforms, were sprinkled 
here and there among the waiting crowds. Over in 
one corner; gathered together in a little knot, were 
about seventy sailors from a small American man-of- 
war in the harbor. Looking very important in their 
bright red turbans and their blue skirts edged with 
red, were the gigantic policemen. One carried an army 
rifle and strutted back and forth in pompous. dignity. 
As the gangplank was lfted into place, another, larger 
than the rest, very handsome in his dignified atti- 
tude, came to the foot of it and stood with arms 
folded, on guard lest any of us should come to land 
before the doctor had inspected us. It was a good 
chance, and a mighty good picture, so I braved his 
wrath and walked half-way down the plank with my 
camera trained upon him. The expected explosion 
did not come, but, instead, he seemed much’ pleased 
with the experience. I think he looked even more dig- 
nified than he had before as the click of the machine 
told the story that he was mine for ever. Everywhere 
on the wharf were natives dressed in a single skirt 
and a hundred designs of tattooing. Here and there 
were half-caste girls wearing shoes and stockings and 
bright summer dresses just like their sister citizens of 
the mainland—for these are Americans now, and seem- 
ingly very proud of it. During the last thirty years 
more diplomatic questions have arisen over the Samoan 
eroup of islands than of any other part of the world. 
There have also been more changes of government 
than any island country has ever experienced. Alto- 
gether there are twelve islands in the group, ten of 
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them inhabited, and the total comprising an area of 
1,701 square miles. The three larger are Savaii 
(700 square miles), Upolu (560 square miles) and 
Tutuila (240 square miles). They le in a line east 
and west, Upolu being the center island, separated 
from Savaii to the west by five miles of sea, and 
from Tutuila on, the east by forty miles. ‘‘From 
the waterside the land rises in gentle undulations 
to a height of about four thousand feet, and is cov- 
ered from base to summit with luxurious vegetation. 
This group is regarded as one of the loveliest, most 
pleasing and productive of all the South Sea island 
groups.’’ 

King Malietoa died in 1898. Immediately dis- 
turbances arose over the succession. A joint commis- 
sion, which was appointed and received its authority 
from the three signatory powers—the United States, 
Great Britain and Germany—recommended that the 
kingship be forever abolished. The result was that 
by the Anglo-German agreement of November, 1899, 
accepted and ratified by the United States in July, 
1900, Great Britain renounced all rights over the 
islands in favor of Germany as far as Savaii and 
Upolu were concerned, and of the United States as 
regarded Tutuila. On the 21st of August, 1914, an 
expeditionary force from New Zealand took charge 
of Savaii and Upolu, and all that portion of the 
islands formerly occupied by Germany, in the name 
of His Britannic Majesty. This territory is now ad- 
ministered by the New Zealand Government under a 
mandate from the League of Nations. Hence, on 
Upolu, the natives sing ‘‘God Save the King,’’ while 
their brothers of the same blood and traditions five 
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miles away sing with equal vim and loyalty, ‘‘My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee,’’ and ‘‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.”?’ On the Fourth of July, when the naval con- 
tingent celebrates the declaration of American inde- 
pendence at Pango Pango, none enter into the cele- 
bration with greater joy than the brown-skinned folk 
who are now Americans. They will take nothing but 
American money in exchange for their wares. They 
talk in shillings, for the word is easier to say, but they 
vociferously object if one offers English money to 
them. That they are Americans is also shown by the 
fact that they are under the prohibition law, and let 
me say here, that this is one place of our vast 
republic where the law is being enforced. One of the 
stewards on our ship was caught in the act of giving 
a native a flask of whisky. Result—a fine of $150 and 
two months in jail. Last week a sea captain of a 
small schooner in the trade between New Zealand 
and Samoa was caught in the same dirty business. 
Verdict—guilty and a fine of $250. On every ship 
are stern warnings against bringing liquor to the 
natives. The coming of. prohibition, and the fact that 
the Government has encouraged the sensible policy of 
allowing the people to dress in their native dress, and 
has not tried to force European clothes upon them, 
are producing the satisfactory result of an increase 
in the native population. This is contrary to the 
experience of most of the island groups, for it is the 
sad experience of the majority of them that the na- 
tive population is dying out. 

After the medical inspection had revealed the fact 
that we were all of sound health, despite our seven 
days on stormy seas, some one gave the word, and 
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a hundred land-hungry passengers rushed for the 
gang-plank. But Mr. Red-hatted Policeman was not 
to be fooled. With a loud yell, he rushed at us with 
his baton as he pointed toward the stern. The flag had 
not yet been lowered, and no one should land until 
that solemn ceremony had been duly performed. But 
even as he yelled in his excitement, the flag fluttered to 
the deck, and Samoa was oltirs at last. 

Along the walk which ran past the wharf, as thick 
as they could gather together, sat scores of native folk 
with their goods spread out entrancingly before them. 
And what an array of strange and beautiful things 
they were! In one place are mats finely woven and 
bordered with bright-colored tassels; in another, bas- 
kets of every shape and almost every size. Here were 
beautiful outrigger canoes, some of them five feet 
long; also war-clubs of every description, and spears 
of wood made like those used in the glorious times 
of the past when mighty chieftains waged war upon 
each other. Perhaps the best thing these folks make 
is the ava bowl (sometimes erroneously misnamed 
the Kava bowl, although there is no K in the alpha- 
bet of the Samoans). It is made of a_ beautiful 
hard wood of dark-brown color. In this bowl the 
natives. make their national drink. It is great fun 
to bargain with the sellers for all the beautiful things 
they have to sell. One must never give them their 
first price; they know nothing of price at all. For 
instance, the finest bowl in the market was offered to 
the writer in the morning for twenty-five dollars. 
Without doubt it would be worth that, and more, 
in America, for the labor of its construction is long and 
arduous. The beautiful polish which it has is brought 
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out by rubbing seashells for many hours over the 
wood. In the afternoon, however, this same bowl 
was sold for ten dollars, and probably it could have 
been bought for even less than that had I had the 
heart to offer less. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon, in the house of 
the chief of the district, a mile from town, is held 
the ‘‘Siva Siva,’’ or ancient war-dance of the Samoans. 
The fact was advertised in the morning by a parade of 
the biggest men in the village, all dressed in their 
war paint and carrying their war-clubs and _ behead- 
ing-knives. In the midst of the procession, which 
came with cries down the walk past the houses of 
the naval officers, marched the daughter of the chief 
of the district, wearing the ‘‘Queenie,’’ or high and 
beautiful head-dress of the woman of authority. No 
one save a tapu or virtuous woman may wear this 
head-dress, and it is said that no one has ever left 
the island with such a relic in his possession. Just 
before two o’clock we chmbed into the _ proverbial 
Ford and were whirled away over the conerete road 
(skidding and sliding many times dangerously near 
the edge of the water) to the house of the chief. 
In the back seat with us sat a little Samoan lad of 
about two years, almost hidden in a suit of over- 
alls. As he rolled his beautiful brown eyes up at 
us we asked the driver (his father) what his name 
might be. ‘‘His name?’’ was the questioning reply. 
‘‘His name Gus.’’ Thus early in life is the lad be- 
coming Americanized. 

The chief’s house was a very large, round affair 
with a high-peaked roof of reeds and thatch. The tall 
trunks of cocoanut palms had been used as supports 
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of the roof, and these stood about ten feet apart. From 
the eaves mats hung down during the night to keep out 
the night air. Clean grass mats completely covered the 
little pile of rocks upon which the structure was built. 
One-half of the house was completely filled with the 
warriors who were to take part in the dance, while 
on each side of the actors sat the wives and children. 
As soon as we were seated, on our side one of the big- 
gest of the warriors arose, and, coming forward to us, 
placed a beautiful leis of flowers around each of our 
necks. Immediately another came forward with a green 
cocoanut, the top of which had been eut off so as to 
make a cup of it. Each nut was filled to the brim 
with the delicious cocoanut milk. One who has 
never tasted the green nut can not know of the re- 
freshing sweetness of this wonderful tropical drink. 
It is almost truly the very staff of life to these island 
people. : 

After we had drunk our fill, the dance began. It 
was at first a low, chanting song with the bass parts 
leading. On one side a tall, brown fellow tapped 
quietly on a rolled-up mat. As the warriors sang, 
the women and children clapped their hands in time 
with the music. Now the music grew louder, and the 
roar of the basses was like the thundering of the seas 
on the rocks of ‘‘Rainmaker.’’ Such rich, deep basses 
they were. As the song grew in volume the bodies 
of the men began to swing and sway backward and 
forward. Oesasionally a wild yell would break into 
the rhythm of the song, and then all would rise, and, 
with rolling eyes, would perform many weird gyrations, 
Following this, four men with the ancient horrible 
beheading-knives—horrid things with blades about four 
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feet long, hooked on the end like a pruning-knife— 
went through a very clever dance depicting a fight with 
an enemy. It is said that some of the old-time war- 
riors could eut a man’s head off with one blow, and 
catch it with the hook before it hit the ground. 
The dance over, we sat waiting for the return 
of our faithful Lizzie to convey us back to the ship. 
From a neat little cottage wear the great, round house 
there came tripping a beautiful young Samoan irl, 
She entered the house with a friend, and quietly 
sat down beside us. We had heard much about 
the beauty of the South Sea damsels, and had often 
wondered if any of them were half as beautiful 
as the many writers have described them. Most of us 
were frankly very skeptical about it. But, after seeing 
Sami, daughter of Mauga (pronounced Maunga), the 
chief of the district, we are convinced that all that 
has been. written about many of them is true. For 
Sami is very beautiful, with great, dark brown eyes, 
and raven-black hair. Her skin is a very light brown, 
almost an olive, and her teeth gleam beautifully white 
when she laughs. She is fifteen, and attends the 
public school. She can read and write, and her people 
bow to her, for she is a princess to them. One could 
not help but note the immediate respect which her 
entrance commanded. She is the one who wore the 
beautiful head-dress in the parade, for she is a pure 
virgin—a tapu woman. She is very much interested in 
far-away America, and told us with pride of the fact 
that her brother was a teacher in the Government 
school. She hopes some day to travel across the blue 
seas to the great wonder-country of the earth of which 
now she is a citizen. We wondered, as she so eagerly 
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told us her desire, if the brown eyes would not lose 
some of their luster and the olive skin some of its 
softness if she leaves her lovely green fairy island. 
Somehow we could not think of her save in her little, 
round house by the laughing blue harbor, in the shadow 
of the frowning maker of rains. 

Back in Pango and aboard the ship, for her hoarse 
bellow had warned us that the time of our departure 
was at hand. On the dock a great crowd had gath- 
ered, for this is a gala day in Samoa—this day when 
the ship comes in. Once every three weeks, only, comes 
this reminder of the world outside, and it is a national 
holiday. A truly extraordinary native band has been 
organized by the naval officers, and they serenade 
every departing ship. And what were the songs 
they played? ‘‘Oh, Harold;’’ ‘‘I’m Going Back to 
Dixie;’’ ‘‘Auld Lang Syne;’’ and jazz. As the jazz 
was screeching out its wailing, howling notes I was 
carried back to the ‘‘Siva Siva’’ dance, and then I 
knew, as never before, just where we had found it. 
I could hear the tap, tap, tap of the sticks upon the 
rolled-up mat or the zum, zum, zum of the hollow-log 
drum. Back to savagery has been the ery of our age. 
Several sailors who had finished their two years in 
the islands were on their way home. What grief was 
pictured on the face of Murphy’s hound, the mascot 
of the U. S. Ship ‘‘Ontario,’’ as he vainly tried to climb 
aboard to go home with them. And such howling! 
It seemed he could not let his friends go. 

One more blast from the whistle, and the ‘‘Sonoma’’ 
shot out toward the gate, and through it into the open 
sea. An hour, and the peaks of one of the loveliest 
places in the world sank slowly into the mist and 
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Samoa was with us only in our dreams. We all found 
ourselves saying: ‘‘This will not be the last time. 
Some day we will find ourselves tired and in need 
of diversion, and then we will hie ourselves to this 
southland paradise, to these kindly, laughing people 
where there are quiet and peace and rest.’’ 

Thirteen more days—days when sea and clouds 
formed pictures to thrill the soul; days of rest on 
the deck with a book, or in conversation with a friend 
—and then one happy morning, before our gladdened, 
homesick eyes there rose the bold outline of the Cali- 
fornia coast. Oh, the joy of home-coming! Beautiful 
and glorious are the other bonny lands of the world, 
but there is no place like home. Through the Golden 
Gate dull and gray now in the early morning light, 
past the Presidio on the right and then forbidding 
Aleatraz on the left, quickly into Pier 37 the ‘‘Sonoma”’ 
slid, and the seven months in the lands of the south— 
seven months of joy always to be remembered—were 
over. And they will be remembered as Pentecosts 
under the Southern Cross, for they were, to us who 
led, seasons of refreshing from the divine presence, 
seasons of refreshing with men who are our brothers 
in blood and ideals. Together with them we can domi- 
nate the world for the things which are true and fine; 
with men of the great English-speaking race the world 
over we can mold the world for peace and good will. 
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